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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 
Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this church 
shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in 


God as Eternal and All-C i 
ks onquering 

The spiritual leadership of Jesus, 

The supreme worth of every human 
personality, 

The authority of truth known or to be 
known, 


And in the power of men of good will 
pn Bact cial spirit 2 venoms all 
evil and pro ively establish the 
Kingdom of Cod. 

Neither this-nor any other statement 
shall be imposed as a creedal test, pro- 
vided that the faith thus indicated he 
professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the church 
shall be acceptance of the principles of the 
Universalist faith and acknowle gment of 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Uni- 
versalist Church of America. 


Universalist Publishing House 


CHARLES A. WYMAN, Manager 


108 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE, 
BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone, KEnmore 6-1173 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


SETH R. BROOKS, minister of the Universalist National Mem 
otial Church, Washington, D. C., writes a straight forward plat 
form for religious liberals in THIS FAITH OF OURS. 


ALBERT F. ZIEGLER, minister of the First Universalist 
Church, Somerville, Massachusetts, reveals the ‘popular forms 
of the gentle (and sometimes not so gentle) art of self deceit’ 
inhisessay THE TANGLED WEB. This brief bit of **prophecy’ 
will make every thoughtful reader ask himself soberly ‘‘Am - 
as truthful as I seem to be ?”’ 


ANGUS H. MACLEAN, Professor of Education at the Theolo, 
ical School of St. Lawrence University, and president of th 
General Sunday School Association, has presented the careful 
drawn conclusions of himself and his official board regardin 
OUR FUTURE EDUCATIONAL SERVICE in the preamble 1 
the resolution to be presented to the Association convention ; 
Rochester, New York, next fall. This important document dea 
ing with far reaching organizational changes should be read car: 
fully by all Universalists. 


ALICE M. HARRISON, director of youth work for the Unive 
salist church, gives us an interesting report on our youth a! 
tivities in ‘SNOW THERE ARE VARIETIES OF GIFTS”’. 


1 
DEVERE ALLEN, editor of the Worldover Press, reminds us 
of a frequent observation of Dr. van Schaick’s. Dr. John use# 
to say, ‘Every Tom, Dick and Harry thinks he knows better ho} 
to do the editor’s work than the editor himself.’’ Mr. Allen hae 
found this to be so as he indicates in no uncertain terms 
this installment of THIS IS YOUR WORLD. | 
i 


ROBERT WOLLEY, student minister of the Universal: 
Church at Hénderson, New York, has a message for all rug 
church folk in his story of THE AWAKENING OF A COUNTH 
CHURCH. | 


REMEMBER THE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HO 
IN YOUR WILL and perpetuate your support of this 
servant of Universalism. | 


A bequest in your will to the Universalist Publis 
House becomes a lasting, living memorial to you and y 
dear ones as you direct. | 


“I give and bequeath to the Universalist Publishing Hon 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts the sum $ 


eee eo, 


Write to the Reverend Charles A. Wyman, Treasurer, 
any further information you desire. 
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Only Free Radio Is “In The Public Interest” 


\ N EASTER radio address earnestly advo- 

cating the application of the spirit of 
sus to contemporary problems of war and 
ace, slum clearance, personal and family 
lations, and prison reform was refused broad- 
sting facilities by Station WLAW Sunday 
ning, April 17. Summarizing his theme, 
2 author, the Rev. Kenneth L. Patton, min- 
ter of the Charles Street Universalist Meet- 
z House, Boston, said: ‘‘Is Jesus risen? 
» is if you are a maker of peace. He is if 
u love your enemies, if you forgive and 
oor to make things right between you and 
ur brother. He is if you have conquered 
tred in your hearts and replaced it with 


This selfsame beautiful and inspiring gospel 
is preached from thousands of Protestant 
Ipits that Easter morning. Nevertheless, it 
is denied broadcast from Station WLAW be- 
use, in the words of the manager, James T. 
thoney, ‘‘In the light of the distinctive 
aracter of Easter Sunday, we feel your pre- 
red script is NOT IN THE PUBLIC INTER- 
3T and should not be broadcast.’’ 

In spite of the judgment of Mr. Mahoney and 
s associates, there was enough legitimate 
blic interest in‘ this script among the hun- 
ed thousand Methodists in New England and 
e countless thousands of Methodists out- 
de of New England to have the Methodist 
litor of ‘‘Zion’s Herald’’ print the text un- 
ilicited and verbatim. 

Why, then, this sudden censorship in fla- 
ant violation of our historic American prin- 
ple of freedom of speech, for this action 
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was a sudden break in a paid program operat- 
ing under contract? The whole affair was as 
sudden as it was unjustifiable. Universalist 
doctrine of this kind has been broadcast from 
Station WLAW periodically since 1946. Dr. 
Clinton Lee Scott, superintendent of the 
Massachusetts Convention; Dr. Robert Cum- 
mins, general superintendent of The Univer- 
salist Church of America; the Rev. Charles A. 
Wyman, manager of the Universalist Publish- 
ing House; the editor of this paper, and nu- 
merous other Universalist leaders have broad- 
cast on this program. The current contract 
with WLAW provided for twenty-six consecu- 
tive broadcasts. Never before April 11, has a 
script even been asked for prior to the broad- 
cast. In the words of Dr. Scott, ‘‘Until April 
11, 1949, the script of addresses was not re- 
quested by the radio station. On that day, a 
telephone request came to my office that the 
script for the following Sunday be submitted. 
The script was mailed on April 12. On Fri- 
day, April 15, my office was notified by tele- 
phone that Mr. Patton would have to change 
his script or else he would not be allowed to 
broadcast the following Sunday.’’ On refusal 
of Dr. Scott and Mr. Patton to change the 
script, the broadcast was denied. After ex- 
tended conferring on the part of Dr. Scott, the 
telegram branding the proposed broadcast ‘‘not 
in the public interest’’ was received. 

Why??? The key to this riddle lies in the 
fact that Mr. Patton, in his introductory para- 
graphs, proceeded on the assumption common 
among competent historians and Bible schol- 
ars, men not only of sound minds, but al- 
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so reverent spirits. This assumption is that 
we do not and cannot know for certain the de- 
tailed facts of the resurrection story. Of the 
historic orthodox claim anent the physical res- 
urrection of Jesus, Patton modestly said, 
‘‘We do not know .... Perhaps Jesus did rise 
in his own flesh; perhaps not; but this we do 


know, he arose in the flesh of millions of his 
brothers and sisters.’’ 

Mr. Patton’s position is the honestly held 
conviction of countless millions of sincere 
and intelligent Christians in many different 
denominations. The dogmatic doctrine of the 
physical resurrection | of Jesus is the position 
of millions of other Christians equally sincere 
and perhaps equally intelligent. Neither side 
can prove its thesis. Therefore, this is, of 
course, a controversial issue. 

It takes little imagination to understand, 
then, why WLAW refused the Pattonibroadcast. 
Pressure from ultraconservative sources doubt- 
less scared the station into this precipitant 
unseemly act. The nature of this censorship 
stands out ahead: when one recalls that the 
ultraconservative interpretation of the Easter 
story was broadcast freely over many radio 
stations on the very day the Universalist 
broadcast was suppressed, 

We sympathize with Station WLAW and its 
manager for we well know the growing aggres- 
siveness of the ultraconservative forces in 
this country. It is not easy to maintain fair 
democratic practices in the press or over the 
radio in this time of fear and reaction. The 
hard, unpopular way of giving hearing to all 
sides to controversial issues is, however, the 
only safe way if we are to guard our democratic 
heritage. 

If the decision in the case of this Univer- 
salist broadcast is allowed to stand, the way 
is wide open for thought control in press and 
school, and pulpit, and over the radio. 

Massachusetts Universalists, through their 
executive board, have decided to fight this 
vital issue through to the end. They have en- 
gaged able counsel for the purpose. This, 
they have done, not because they like to fight, 
but because they feel it is their duty, for this 
is not a local Massachusetts affair. It is an 
issue on which hangs the fate of legitimate 
freedom of expression everywhere in Amer- 
ica. Massachusetts Universalists are em- 
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barked on a costly fight for freedom of the 
We earnestly hope Universalists and all 


erals_ will give practical support to | 
courageous stand. 
It is distinctly in the public interest 


all Americans that Massachusetts Universe 
radio broadcasts proceed without censors 
from either the right or the left. 


MERTON LEE ALDRIDGE 


HE Universalist minister has no ec 

siastical authority over his people. 
lives and works as a friend among friends, 
is the duty and the opportunity to teach, le 
and persuade by sheer power of good will 
integrity. When he succeeds in this task, 
success is far greater than that of any pr. 
of authoritarian religion. Theinfluence of 
a man is good beyond measure. Such a J 
versalist minister was the Rev. Merton — 
Aldrich whose delayed obituary appears 
this number. We did not know Mr. Aldi 
personally and to our knowledge, we ne 
even saw him. Of few men, however, have: 
heard so much heartfelt praise from s0 m 
people as we have of the life of Me 
Aldrich. 

A parishioner writing of Mr. Aldrich 

him the highest tribute possible to any m 
‘‘The world is better because he lived 
Lt 


PORTENT AND PROPHECY 
Ais dispatch which came to us 


cently in our regular Worldover P 
service deserved to be on the front pagi 
many newSpaperse. | 

South Congregational Church, locat 

on the edge of a Negro district ij 
Chicago, Illinois, has become an inte} 
racial church. Five years ago, the co 
gregation was white. When Nisei we 
settled in the neighborhood, many we 
welcomed into membership, and ma 
Negroes followed. Church leader 
teachers, and choir have now becom 
mixed, as have the youth and men. 
organizations, No. quota system f} 
distribution of offices is used, nor is 
an ‘‘inter-racial project’. It is, saq 
the church, just a fellowship of Chrii 
tians. ' 
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us Faith Of Ours 


ch R.. Brooks. 


Universalists get our name from our belief in universal salvation. 
We believe in religion as common sense in 


s is not all we believe. 
with human experience and history. 


IBERAL Christians believe their religion 
is more vital and more inclusive when 
encumbered by creeds, dogmas, doctrines 
historic terminology. They believe that 
1is the one Father of all and that no reli- 
a; Buddhism, Mohammedanism, Judaism or 
istianity has a monopoly on Him. They do 
confuse God with that exclusiveness which 
ces Him a Christian. They boldly say, 
1 is, regardless of religion, theology, the 
a creeds or even Isaiah’s, Micah’s, 
us? or Paul’s interpretation of Him. In 
us the liberal Christian sees what God is 
but holds that no doctrine about Jesus 
change what he was. The liberal admits 
t all churches and all creeds have dis- 
ed Jesus and that the place to meet him is 
the Gospels. Again the liberal admits that 
it we all do when we read the Gospels is 
use the pick and choose method and pick 
the kind of Jesus we want. “‘The only 
1g I am certain about in regard to Jesus is 
t if he came into this room he would be an 
- different person than I expected to 
st.’’ Thereligious liberal knows the historic 
Mines of the church and how they came to 
He understands that the Doctrine of the 
nity is man’s attempt to show how God 
resses Himself as a Father, in Jesus, and 
‘an abiding Spirit in the world. He knows 
Doctrine of the Atonement goes back to 
‘unblemished lamb slain on the rough hewn 
ir in ancient Israel and that early Christ- 
s, remembering their Jewish religion, made 
us the Lamb of God slain upon the cross. 
: blood shed there, according to this Doc- 
e, has saving and atoning power. Liberals 
shristianity frankly say that no doctrine is 
2st of being either religious or Christian. 
believe sin is real. It is the breaking of 
al and spiritual laws. It is the failure to 
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fulfill one’s potential selfhood. We boldly 
say, we are not punished for our sins, but sin 
is of such a nature it is the cause of which 
certain and just retribution is the result. As 
to salvation, we believe it cannot be attained 
through a formula or theological pattern. Sal- 
vation is being set free from all that separates 
man from God. When man puts his life in har- 
mony with God,salvation is the result. 

Liberal Christians dare not be smug and 
say that religion is seen in its product. How 
often the liberal loves to quote Jesus, “‘By 
their fruits ye shall know them.’’ Well, the 
fruits of some of the most fundamentalist 
churches are stupendous in the field of human 
service. Liberal Christianity is often puny in 
comparison with the great service programs, 
zeal and missionary spirit of many of the evan- 
gelical churches. The real liberal gives all 
honor where honor is due. He agrees with 
James ‘‘that faith without works is dead.’’ 
He believes in both faith and works, but he. 
also believes that religion ought to do a par- 
ticular job on man’s inner spirit. 

First, liberal Christianity should make 
broad men. The true liberal is above narrow- 
ness, parochialism, pettiness and smallness, 
He has a global outlook on humanity, religion, 
education and life. He can understand and ap- 
preciate those who do not understand and ap- 
preciate him. He is the man of the inclusive 
and universal spirit, or he is not a genuine 


liberal. 
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Second, he has understanding. He under- 
stands different civilizations, histories, cul- 


tures, races, languages and religions. He 
understands life in its totality and indivi- 
duality. 


Third, he is tolerant (how the word has been 
abused). Two things he cannot tolerate are in- 
tolerance and an anti-social attitude. For all 
else tolerance is employed. 

Fourth, he is emancipated from taboos, 
fears and enslaving ideas. He is not fettered 
by dogmas or the dead past. He is unafraid to 
doubt, question, reorient himself and face 
change. 

Fifth, he has an inwardness which is the 
right attitude toward *God, others, and self, 
For theological mistakes, Jesus had amazing 
charity. He could not stand wrong inward spirit. 

Recently Dr. Raymond Fosdick, former head 
of the Rockefeller Foundation, son of devout 
Baptist parents and brother of America’s 
greatest Baptist preacher, expressed the 
spirit of the true liberal. In the magazine 
section of ‘‘The New York Times”’ he wrote, 
‘“‘We Must Not Be Afraid of Change.’’ We 
must use the new and reinterpret the old. 
When we fear change, we are slaves of our 
fears. This is a changing and progressing 
world and men must change and progress with 
it. In religion as well as anything else, says 
the liberal. 

It is my belief that liberal religion cannot 
survive if it becomes only an ethical, social 
and political program. Religion to be religion 
must have spiritual content. Liberal Christian- 
ity rests upon ethical Monotheism, one God 
from whom proceeds one right. It has social 
passion which is basically religious. It is 
activistic, but it believes that religion is 
not necessarily the New Deal, the Fair Deal 
or any other Deal. As a spiritual interpreta- 
tion of lifeit teaches that man’s deepest think- 
ing is always spiritual. Real Christian liberal- 
ism 1s not just rationalism. The highest rea- 
soning man has ever done has had a spiritual 
basis. In liberal Christianity there is also the 
element of mysticism to the extent that ‘‘only 
the pure in heart see God.’’ Moreover, this 
faith believes that man is always his own 
priest. We worship in a beautiful and ornate 
church, but we believe that no priesthood, 
symbol, sacrament, hymn, burning candle or 
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creed can stand between man and God. Mar 
and can always be in direct relationship v 
God. 

The central cause for being of most F 
testant churches is no longer their reason 
being. Methodism began to bring method t 
disordered Anglican church. Methodism is 
more than that today. The Congregatio 
churches began as an expression of cong 
gational or democratic church governme 
Congregationalism is far more than that. 1 
Quakers got their name because they quak 
The Society of Friends today does far m 
than quake. We Universalists get our né 
from our belief in universal salvation. T 
is not all we believe. We believe in relig 
as common sense in line with human exp 
ence and human history. For us religion mt 
be optimistic, hopeful and upward looking. 
must always teach the best about God, n 
and the human soul. 

A great river has bays, inlets and harbc 
but always a deep central current. The t 
religious liberal sees the varieties of relig 
and understands the many interpretations 
Christianity, but he keeps in the deep curr 
of religion that is ethical, moral and spirit 
He feels as Jeremiah did, ‘‘I have written 
law in thy inward parts, saith the Lor 
and as Jesus did, ‘‘The Kingdom of Be | 
is within you.’’ Liberal Christianity puts 
ultimate test upon no externals or religi| 
traditionalism but upon the inner spirit wh 
demands that man’s outer life be an offe 
to God and that his daily life be a ae! 


humanity. 
| 


CONSTRUCTIVE BRIEFS FROM AROUN 
THE GLOBE 


ENGLAND. The London County Counci 
developing a project under which boys 
girls of less than eighteen, but over sc 
age, will take compulsory courses in sos 
studies, English, and physical education, 
day a week for forty-four weeks every 
No fewer than thirty-four colleges will 
part in the program, each to train two thou. 
five hundred students. The cost will rut 
approximately fifty six million dollars annu 

Worldover P 
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he Tangled Web 


bert F. Ziegler 


AN takes many fascinating and devious 
ways of hiding his face from his brother. 
*S are woven into the warp and woof of our, 
siety. The writer considers himself as well 
alified as any in position and experience 
analyze some of the interesting varieties 
our prevarications. 
A lie may be considered to be any act, at- 
ide or statement, not simply in opposition 
the truth (which is sometimes a little diffi- 
't to determine) but which is maintained 
th intent to deceive, with or without malice. 
e criminal lie lacks interest, since such, 
on. exposure, may probably be condemned 
its face as anti-social, even though it 
metimes, undoubtedly, acts as a _ safety 
lve for our society. In these, as in all 
s, the person lied to is not blameless. In 
y case, most criminal lies lack finesse and, 
popularly used, would make our life to- 
ther impossible. 
[t is the lie within the law which is inter- 
‘ing, which raises the question, even when 
posed, ‘‘Was it not justified?’’ Lies have 
de heroes, sustained governments, founded 
igions, and, on a lower level, have main- 
ned social relations not otherwise possible 
sept by a forthright consecration to the two 
“at commandments. Many times, when we 
not love, we lie, and society creaks along. 
ne of our lies are gay, some are sad; all 
interesting. ; 
An example of a lie that flaunts its dis- 
1esty, without impairing its power to de- 
ive, is what we may call the ‘‘lie gallant,’’ 
: flamboyant or romantic lie. ‘‘You’re an 
zel’’ ‘fa vision of loveliness” or 


(ore. a 
eautiful beyond compare’’) or, more simply, 
adonna’’ or ‘‘princess.’’ Frequently, it be- 
nes more specific and takes on the aspect 
f anatomical inventory. It is,a gay lie, 
wed in the magic of summer moons and 
er unreliable settings, and is a part of 
whole merry and beautiful deception of 
illing in love.’’ It does no harm. No one 
jeves it. Its dishonesty is obvious but 
vd to hear, and the recipient can hardly 
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escape the pleasant feeling that there might 
be a scrap of truth in it somewhere. 

Not so pleasant is the offset, the stern, 
Calvinistic ‘‘lie of restraint,’’ often used with 
children on the philosophy that if they are 
praised, they may become conceited. Affection 
is withheld, due praise never given, and a lie 
of disinterest is maintained. In a world so 
lacking in appreciation, such a lie seems 
almost unnecessary. 

The ‘‘modest’’ lie sometimes verges on the 
comic. ‘‘Shucks it warn’t nawthin’,’’ is usually 
readily recognizableas a bid for contradiction. 
Sometimes the temptation to prick the inflated 
ego is too much for us and we ignore our 
social obligation. Only an immature mind 
reveals its weakness so plainly as to use in- 
verted bragging. In its less pernicious but 
annoying form this crops up as ‘‘Don’t look 
at the house. It’s a mess. I just haven’t had 
a ---’’ et cetera. Very close to this is the 
““self-accusing’’ lie, popularly used by church 
non-attendants. There is, perhaps, little harm 
in this since no one believes it anyway, least 
of all the minister. In common with all obvious 


lies, it runs the risk of seeming to insult the 
intelligence of the recipient. It may take some 


such form as “‘I wanted to go to church, but I 
overslept.’’ It sets up a minor fault to draw 
attention from a major one. Actually, the 
greatest fault in the liar is not that he does 
not go to church, but that he thinks he wants 
to go and does not. 

Probably in no other deception is greater 
clumsiness shown than in the “‘self-sacri- 
ficing’’ lie, big sister of the above, and none 
can afford it less. If well and sincerely done, 
it shines brightest of all the jewels. Out of 
such lies shine a light of truth beside which 
our tiny flashlights pale out. But, clumsily 
handled and ill-conceived, there can be no 
worse attempt at deception than his. It is 
almost worse than no lie at all. 

The ‘“‘bragging’’ lie is effective only when 
accomplished by inference, when it is not 
spoken but when the ground is made fertile 
for the growth of misunderstanding in the mind 
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of the recipient. This is close to the ‘lie of 
omission,’? commonly used by some who 
t ver tell a lie. This is likely to be messy 
when disclosed and the liar can only scramble 
out with the very awkward ‘‘O, but you didn’t 
ask me that!’’ 

The “‘lie of abstraction’’ is common, espe- 
cially in home situations where an affect of 
attentiveness maybe maintained bya judicious 
sprinkling of ‘‘Yes, dear’s’’ over the course 
of a monologue. Unfortunately, in time, one 
gets careless of tone and context, and the 
deception is exposed. It calls for vast ex- 
perience and practice, and should be avoided 
by the novice since, if exposed, it seems to 
indicate less sincerity than actually may be 
present, It has a sadder sister in theinnocent 
deception practiced by those slow in hearing 
who, in conversation, hopefully offer the ten- 
tative smile or nod, until they can catch the 
trend of the talk. Victor Hugo’s scene with 
Quasimodo and the judge carries this to its 
ultimate in comitragedy. 

The ‘‘compassionate’’ lie is the saddest 
of all, sometimes assuming the proportions of 
a conspiracy. Babe Ruth’s case was but the 
mirror of hundreds in our experience where a 
well-meaning group keep from a friend the 


HOPELESS HERMAN 


truth of his condition. This lie may d 
tragically, and if accidently disclosed n 
well cause more desolation than the tru 
simply by reason of the dependence on 
deception. It assumes immaturity in the 
ceiver, and denies him the opportunity 
grow up to his need. 

There are many other popular forms of - 
gentle art of deceit, some not so gentle. ] 
‘‘race’’ lie persists, and with the “nation: 
and ‘‘economic’’ lies, is a symbol, in 
many manifestations, of the force of iner 
in our civilization. The ‘‘religious’’ lie, 
its astonishing virility, may well dest 
organized religion before it passes away. 
leads us to the observation that a myth ser 
us only as long asit does not displace kno 
reality. When it does, it is a lie, and a vicii 
one. | 

Of whatever nature, a lie has the un 
tunate quality of demanding increasing s 
stantiation in other lies, and thus holds wit 
itself the seeds of its own destruction. | 
only valid justification is that it may m 
closely approximate the truth than any tr 
available to us. We may deceive only in on 
that we may be understood, when truth wo 
be a lie. 


| 
BY KAUL 


Hopeless Herman runs to doctors if he 
hears a neighbor wheeze, 
And he’s sure he’s got pneumonia 
when his wife begins to sneeze. 
| Hopeless Hermian‘s very careful to 
| protect his healthy state, 
But he’s never very worried about 
other people’s fate. 
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Though he reads of epidemics laying 

, countless millions low, 

And he knows that malnutrition is a 
very bitter foe, 

Hopeless Herman, who's so certain 
that your cold will strike him dead, 

Has forgotten that diseases overseas 
can also spread! 


But we're not all Hopeless Hermans 
and we know that peace depends 

On two billion healthy people who 
have learned to live as friends. 

And we know that U.N. efforts to wipe 
out disease and need, 

Will bring joy to every nation, every 
race and every creed. 
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ir Future Educational Services 


igus H. MacLean 


sident, General Sunday School Association 


PREAMBLE 
) URING the first decade of the present 


century, Universalists became aware of 
reneral slump in church life that found a 
ticularly painful expression in the closing 
Sunday schools and the degeneracy of our 
al ministry to children. A religious edu- 
ion committee was appointed. Proposals 
‘e made from various quarters for the or- 
ization of a national Sunday school asso- 
tion. These proposals were not well- 
eived. Even the religious education com- 
sion was against the idea of a special 
anization for religious education. At a 
ting in Chicago in 1912, a courageous 
1 moved that such an organization be set 
| His own vote was the only one the motion 
sived. The meeting did go so far as to 
lect seven dollars and some cents for the 
d of the cause. Within a year, however, 
st of the opposition melted away. The 
reral Sunday School Association then had 
(birth. It was incorporated in the state of 
w York as an organization of the Universa- 
fechurch. 

jince its beginning the G.S.S.A. has been 
: of the pioneering units of our church. 
pwing out of local needs and local initia- 
2, it naturally emphasized help for the local 
irch. This emphasis implied a headquarters 
it would serve as a Clearing house of in- 
! and suggestion, ‘‘on the spot’ 
and a trained professional staff 
sily accessible to local workers, 

As a result, the G.S.S.A. developed an ever 
jwing ‘‘field work’? service which has kept 
} staff members on the road a great deal of 
lir time. This service brought the trained 
jder into contact with the teacher where 
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Recommendation to be presented to the General Sunday School Associa- 
tion of the Universalist Church by its board of directors at the biennial 
meeting of the association in Rochester, New York, October, 1949. 


problems could be studied before prescription 
was made. It was a limited but a very real 
laboratory type of supervisory teaching. The 
G.S.S.A. pioneered with this type of direct 
assistance to local churches. The method is 
good and has proved to be of permanent value. 
The only fault with it is that ithasnot been 
extensive enough. We believe the principle 
it embodies will be honored so long as our 
denomination renders effective service to its 
local units. 

This service required other agencies to 
support it. For years now, we have maintained 
a correspondence contact between staff and 
anyone needing help in church school work. 
This mail service has grown to great propor- 
tions although only those helped can guess 
what it entails in work or give any adequate 
measure of its value. A lending library has 
been made available which is being widely 
used. The G.S.S.A. staff found it necessary 
to become a research bureau that read and 
culled and edited and wrote materials that 
might be used in the teaching of a liberal 
religion, For a time, we used a modified 
version of the International Graded Lessons, 
then we used all sources, collecting what was 
good from any quarter. More units have been 
recently added by our own people. There 
have been helps selected and prepared for 
the special problems of parents, superinten- 


dents, worship leaders; helps for all sorts of 
problems. The G.S.S.A. also pioneered in the 
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setting up and direction of institutes for 
leadership training and gave guidance to many 
institutes not its own direct responsibility. 
Much could be added to this list of duties and 
responsibilities that fell upon the staff in our 
central offices, limited as this staff has been 
and is. 

We have been, during most of our history, 
completely independent except for a formal 
recognition of the Universalist Church as our 
parent body. A few years ago we joined in 
the united appeal, and became subject to 
budgeting by a finance committee in common 
with other interests of our church. This, it 
should be emphasized, was the real move to 
consolidate our forces with other agencies of 
the church, for there is no real independence 
where the raising and budgeting of funds are 
not controlled. This move came from a grow- 
ing sense of the educational nature of most 
of the church’s work, and out of the recogni- 
tion of the educational needs of other inter- 
est groups in the church, as well as from a 
growing sensing of the need for greater ad- 
ministrative efficiency and economy. Our 
aims are common aims and the good sense of 
getting our minds and pocketbooks together 
was becoming apparent. Out of the growing 
vigorand increased educational consciousness 
of the church came dreams of, and later plans 
and some actual realization of a department 
of education. A director and a board have 
been added to educational machinery of the 
church. For the past year, they have been 
serving and our board has maintained con- 
tact with them, rather inadequately, through 
our staff and through office personnel meet- 
ings called by the director, 

The new department has so far had its 
being as a co-operating effort on the part of 
several educational agencies in the matter 
of planning and administrating programs. It 
has been, apparently, very difficult for people 
to understand just what the department is. 
It has been thought of as an extra something 
tacked on; it has been thought of as taking 
authoritative precedence over all the other 
agencies; it has been thought of as being 
restricted to work with adults, and as a com- 
plete merger of educational agencies. It 
has been thought of as most anything but what 
it actually is. How much personal relations, 
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or the multiplicity of organizations with th 
partial loyalties and prerogatives have be 
responsible for this, it is difficult to sa 
It is safe to say, however, that organizatio1 
complexity does not facilitate joint planni 
or joint administration. 

The G.S.S.A. has pioneered, let me repe 
in several vital fields, It has been respon sik 
more than any other group for keeping o 
fellowship in touch with research and metho 
in the social sciences. It has been respons 
ble, as few units of our church have been, f 
our ever growing educational consciousnes 
The question before us now is this. Wou 
it be wisdom on our part to give up this c 
ganization in the interest of the cause whi 
it has espoused, and to become active in t 
promotion of this cause within a more close 
knit denominational framework? Our directi, 
of two years ago suggested that we intend 
moving in this direction, and considering t 
we are now neither merged nor independer 
that we have to go forward or retreat, y 
board has, after many painful deliberatio 
come to the convictionthat a complete mer 
with the department of education and the dj 
solution of ourassociation as a legal body | 
desirable. 

Your board believes strongly, howeva 
that any organization taking up the respon. 
bilities that have been ours will need to eq 
tinue and amplify and improve the servic} 
that have been set up by the G.S.S.A. | 
cannot see how our church schools, can 
served for instance, with a smaller staff thj 
now serves them. That staff should be ma: 
tained at present strength and we should lo 
forward to increasing it. The board believ 
that the highest professional standards sho 
be maintained in the employmentof such sté 
and that staff services should be paid for 
least in terms of prevailing salary standard 
We believe that vigorous office work on ¢ 
ricula will be necessary, no matter how ma 
of us are appointed to serve voluntarily 
committees. We, as a board, believe tl 
field work for church schools and institut 
for leaders of the church school cannot 
allowed to suffer any setback without seriot 
harm to our work. We call attention to the 
matters because of the hazards that alwat 
accompany major shifts’ in organiza 
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r. John van Schaick Dies In Washington 


) R. JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR. for twenty- 
three years editor of ‘‘The Christian Lead- 
and Minister Emeritus of the Universalist 
tional Memorial Church, Washington, D. C., 
2d in Washington, May 16. Dr. van Schaick 
d been in poor health for over a year. 
John van Schaick was born in Cobleskill, 
w York, in 1873. He was ordained to the 


t your board also believes that the exer- 
se of the vigilence and loyalty that char- 
terized the response of our people to the 
S.S.A. will guarantee that new agencies 
at may come will continue to serve us well 
d continue the simprovement of our educa- 
nal services. 
Your board has been reluctant to attach 
y conditions to a recommendation to dis- 
lve or to exact any guarantees as to pat- 
ms of service to come. The following re- 
mmendation is therefore presented to you 
be accepted as it is, to be modified as 
u see, fit, or to be rejected entirely. 


VOTED The Executive Board of the 
General Sunday School Association re- 
commends that this Association, in con- 
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ministry in 1901. From 1898 to 1900, he 
served as assistant minister at the Church of 
the Divine Paternity, New York City. From 
1900 to 1918, he was minister of the Univer- 
salist Church of Our Father, in Washington, 
D. C. During this pastorate, he served also: 
as president of the Board of Education of the 
District of Columbia. Following a distin- 
guished career as American Red Cross Com- 
mander for Belgium during the first World War, 
Dr. van Schaick became editor of ‘‘The Chris- 
tian Leader’’ in 1922. He retired from this 
position in 1945, 

Funeral services were held in the Univer- 
salist National Memorial Church, Wednesday, 
May 18. Dr. Seth R. Brooks, minister of the 
church, officiated, assisted by Dr. Robert 
Cummins, General Superintendent of Univer- 
salist Churches and Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone, 
editor of ‘‘fhe Christian Leader.” 


Dr. van Schaick is survived by his widow, 
Julia Romaine van Schaick; one brother, 
George S. van Schaick, of New York, and a 
sister, Mrs. Arden L. Norton of Cobleskill, 
New York. 

A biographical memoir of Dr. van Schaick 
will appear in our next number. 


oe rims. 
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vention assembled, vote to dissolve as 
a legal body and merge with the Depart- 
ment of Education of The Universalist 
Church of America. Such action shall 
become effective when so voted by the 
General Sunday School Association in 
convention, with a concurring vote of 
the General Assembly. The responsibi- 
lities now carried by the Executive Board 
of the General Sunday School Association 
shall then become the responsibilities of 
the Board of Education; the present work 
of the General Sunday School Association 
shall then be not only continued, but ex- 
panded and strengthened with careful at- 
tention given to the educationof children, 
parents and leaders, and the development 
of more effective church schools, 


opin 


T HE fine old walnut pulpit furniture of the 

Rockport, Massachusetts, Universalist 
church shone with the lovely sheen of well 
finished old wood for Easter Sunday morning. 
The choir loft and the pulpit platform, the 
floors and the pews, were also rubbed and 
polished to perfection. This was the work of 
a volunteer craft group made up of the young 
adults of the parish. 

This project all began early last fall when 
Barbara Marshall, a member of the parish and 
Rockport’s only woman cabinet maker, volun- 
teered to make some tables for the parish 
house. As Tom Sawyer once interested his 
friends in the delightful pastime of white 
washing the family fence, Barbara Marshall 
initiated her friends into the art of finishing 
those tables. They liked it so well that they 
came back to the Sawhorse Studio for more 
work. The result has been the formation of a 
Craft Group. The group has gone out into the 
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parish and collected up old furniture w! 
they have repaired under Miss Marsha 
supervision. The profits go to the chun 

The young people looked over their chi 
one Sunday morning a month before Easter} 
decided that their new found knowledgs 
wood polishing and refinishing could be 
demonstrated in the church itself. Th 
telligent and industrious application of 
and oil and elbow grease that followed 
the formerly dingy interior a glow that riv} 
the Easter flowers. 

Shown in the picture above are, left tor 
Donald Taylor, Allen Bolter (partly hidde 
the minister, the Rev. Roy Hatt,) Nichol} 
Pascale, Marion Marshall, Harriet Lane, 
bara Marshall, and Nancy Taylor. Other n 
bers not shown in the picture are, June Ba 
Hope de Pascale, Norman Bradley, Mar 
Bradley, Joseph and Eleanor Sears, 
Flint, Ruth James, and Marion Hatt. 
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Now There Are Varieties Of Gifts” 


ce M. Harrison 


A FEW 
UYF LEADERS 
GATHERED AT 


A NEW ENGLAND 


CONFERENCE 


Report on the Universalist Youth Fellowship. 


Front row: Gardner Howes, Swampscott, Mass., IRF Committee; Fannie Engstrom, 
Chelsea, Mass., state officer; Jean McKinney, Melrose, Mass., state officer; 
Patricia Bemis, Worcester, Mass., state president; Gena Fall, Lynn, Mass., Na- 
tional Secretary; Stanley Listernick, Everett, Mass., National Convention Com- 
mittee; Miss Alice Harrison, National Director of Youth Activities; Richard Car- 
penter, Attleboro, Mass., state committee; William DeWolfe, Medford, Mass., Na- 
tional Vice-President; Richard Barber, Medford Hillside, Mass., state officer; 
Edwin Craven, Lawrence, Mass., National Treasurer; back row: Charles Collier, 
Jr., North Olmsted, Ohio, National Board member, assistant editor Youth Leader; 
Richard Woodman, Biddeford, Maine, state president; Earl Dunton, Worcester, 
Mass., state officer, Phil Wolley, Medford, Mass., state officer; David Collins, 
Caribou, Me., state officer, national committee. 


HE UNIVERSALIST YOUTH FELLOWSHIP 
is organized in such a way that many 
1g people with differing talents and capac- 
3 are drawn into its work. Looking back 
* the present year, we see evidence of just 

wide a range this covers, and what it 
ms not only to the life of the organization 
general, but to these young people as in- 
iduals as well. 


list what happens? National UYF board 


abers, those elected young people, who 
fuse of previous demonstration of their 
lity, have the reins in their hands, are 


) steering committee. As such, they are 
duty all the time, meeting for concentrated 
ods of planning at regular intervals, and 
ing with the larger group committees al- 


it constantly. Our Department of Education 
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would call this ‘‘in service training.’’ 

Gathered around this ‘‘crew’’ are a host of 
other young people who serve as chairmen 
and members of commissions, This group with 
national board representation carry out the 
specific tasks of the UYF. Then, there is 
that ‘‘across the country’’ system under which 
leaders are appointed and work carried out 
via correspondence. Young people in the 
various states, through state organizations, 
or regional representation, carry the work of 
the UYF into local areas. 

A listing of the various commissions and 
committees will give an inkling of the scope 
of this work: Youth Leader Editorial Board, 
Social Action Commission, Junior-High, Pro- 
gram Planning, Elliott Joslin Chapel project, 
New England Get-together, College-age Com- 
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mission - Murray Foundation, Field Work Com- 
mittee, Young Adult and Student Activities, 
Co-ordination Committee for working with 
American Unitarian Youth, IRF Commission 
for World Outreach, Institute and Summer Con- 
ference Committees, and National UYF Con- 
vention Committee. 

Out of such training comes growth. Out of 
such fellowship comes vision and enthusiasm. 


Out of such a group of youth leaders comes the 
promise of a stronger Universalist Church of 
America. 

In the words of the young people themselves, 
‘(we as members of the Universalist Youth 
Fellowship dedicate ourselves to the follow- 
ing purposes: 

‘To help young people evolve for them- 
selves a reasonable and durable faith; broad 
enough to envision universal brotherhood, 
personal enough to demand of each individual 
his best. 

‘‘To acquaint young people with their rich 
religious and cultural heritage as an incentive 
to discovering new truths and pioneering new 
pathways to justice and understanding. 

‘‘To emphasize the responsibilities as well 
as the privileges of churchmanship, citizen- 
ship and parenthood, 

‘‘To assist young people in selecting their 
education and career based on their interests 
and available or potential vocational opportu- 


nities, especially in the field of liberal re- 
ligion. 

‘‘To provide group experience in worship, 
study, activity, recreation and service to 
others. 

‘‘To co-operate with other youth organiza- 
tions in building a world community where 


everyone may enjoy a happy, full life.’’ 

Thus, we proceed, ever mindful of the 
supreme task which is ours serving young 
people wherever and whenever we can. 

All this activity centers in the youth of- 
fice on Beacon Hill, where bulletin boards, 
loan library, display shelves, tell the rest of 
the story. The chair beside the director’s 
desk is rarely empty for courseling is an in- 
tegral and vital part of the UYF. Evenings 
as well as day times, Saturdays and Sun- 


days, too find the youth office a place of 
activity. 

Then, too, you will find the director ‘‘off 
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on a field trip’’ - from north to south, to we 
- yea, and this coming summer to Amsterd 
Holland; England and Germany. Field Wc 
this current year, included nine states, six 
one churches. 

Now you have it, this is the Universal 
Youth Fellowship. 
‘‘Now there are varieties of gifts, but | 
same Spirit; and there are varieties of wo 
ing, but it is the same God who inspires th 
all in every one.’’ I Cor. 12:4,6. 


BOOKS RISE FROM ASHES 


When the Nazis burned objectionable boo 
on Berlin’s Opernplatz on May 10, 1933, 
twenty year old student, revolted by such b 
barism, made himselfa pledge. If he could, 
determined that one day he would re-publi 
most of the destroyed writings. 

The student’s name was Helmut Kindler, a 
in company with a friend, Heinz Ullstein, e 
nected with a well-known publishing firm, 
has brought out an anthology entitled “Baar 
and Burned.’’ Each selection is prefaced 
a sketch of the author and, in particular, | 
experiences, many of them hair-raising, dur: 
the years of Hitler terror. Some were able 
escape to foreign countries, some suffe: 
bitter punishment. The better-known auth 
include Thomas Mann, Berthold Brecht, Ste 
Zweig, Erich Remarque, Franz Werfel « 
Leon Feuchtwangler. Many are less inter 
tionally famous. 

All through the years of Hitler’s po 
young Kindler made it his business to hunt: 
copies of the banned books and hide them 
their eventual resurrection. According 
Le Phare, Belgian daily, which gives det 
of Kindler’s long task, it was no easy probl 
for in many cases the Nazis had done a 
rough job of extirpation. After the war, w 
it was possible to locate books which 
been translated into foreign languages, 
work moved faster. (Worldover Press.) 


Since he has been conductor of the Bo! 
Symphony Orchestra, Serge Koussivitzky 
played two hundred scores by seventy 
native American composers. Many of t 
performances were the first public rend 
of the works. 
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»vere Allen 


| E was a pants presser, and as I learned, a 
| good one. He was also a walking illus- 
tion of an American attitude. When his eye 
l on a pile of luggage, he looked over the 
p's tags. ‘“‘So,’’ he remarked, ‘‘you have 
en over in Europe.’’ I nodded: ‘‘For a 
ile.’’ He wanted to know what for, and 
re’s where Imade my mistake. ‘‘Oh, study- 
; international questions, and trying to write 
put them.’’ He thought this over, then sud- 
ily jabbeda finger at my nose and fixed me 
th a gleaming eye. ‘‘Listen!’’ he barked. 
Jo you want me to tell you what’s the matter 
th Europe?’’ 
} ask you, what would you do, chum? An 
hest answer would have been, ‘‘No, I don’t. 
ju don’t know a thing about it, except what 
i may have heard from some fellow on the 
lio, squeezing his facts into a thimbleful of 
le, and none too well informed at that.’’ 
t can you say it? Of course you can’t. It 
iuld seem unkind, and would stamp you as 
jinsufferable snob. 
You know in your heart, anyhow, that you 
n’t very wise, for that is the one thing you 
come sure of after working at this particu- 
job. Besides, the guy may have an uncle 
Yugobackia who is ‘‘in the gumment.’’ For 
you know, he may himself be an exiled 
binet minister who just needs cash, shrewd- 
steering away from the Intellectual profes- 
bns where, assuredly, he will never find it. 
[t goes deeper than that. Judging by his 
cent, this expert in his own creditable life 
wrk is a settler on our shores, a new Ameri- 
nm. He has merely been quick to absorb 
herican ways. That’s why he has become 
_self-constituted instructor. For one of 
1erica’s oldest folk beliefs is that every- 
idy, except experts, has expert information 
jout everything. And I do mean everything. 
An overstatement? Let me tell you about 
sorge Buildup, a first-rate advertising man 
10 wrote me a letter during the war, after | 
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is Is Your World And Mine 


One of America’s oldest folk beliefs is that everyone except experts has expert 
: information about everything. 


had spent months in Belgium, and many days 
of toil getting facts together on a certain hard 
subject. I hadconfided in George, who sensed 
the trouble right away. Said he: ‘‘You can’t 
get any information about the Low Countries 
over there. Out here in Chicago, we have all 
the facts anybody could need. Why don’t you 
come home?’’ I started a reply, commencing, 
‘‘Why don’t you’’ --- but tore it up. After all, 
George wasn’t being nasty. He believed it, 
every word. 

Letters of praise come to this writer some- 
times, believe it or not, and when anyone on 
the staff gets too critical about something I 
am about to palm off on my little section of 
the public, I get one of these out, wave it 
aloft, and cry: ‘‘Careful! Remember this?’’ 
Rarely, though not unhelpfully, comes a bit 
of downright abuse; more often, a useful sug- 
gestion. All these make you feel important; 
you can always go around saying, ‘‘Somebody 
wrote me, back in 1942.’’ But the letter which 
gets you down is always the one from Edgar 
Billboard, a fine poster paster, about whose 
complicated techniques you know nothing, but 
who knows all about yours. 

A while ago the news service which risks 
this column ran an article on a certain country 
by a man who knows its language, has been 
all through it countless times, has interviewed 
the cabinet at a special sitting, has taught 
about it at four big universities, has written 
it up in many standard books and some of the 
encyclopedias. Afterwards came a letter 
bitterly assailing our writer, who in certain 
respects just didn’t know what he was writing 
about. The critic admitted he had never been 
there, had merely talked with a friend who had, 
had never made any detailed study of the 
swiftly changing issues. But that made no 
difference. Brother, he knew! 

The economist, Walton Hamilton, used to 
insist that you had to earn an opinion before 
you had a right to offer it. That was a trifle 
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severe; nobody wants to see a whole nation 
stricken dumb. But I thought of him the other 
day when I stopped for lunch at a diner. The 
juke box was turned off, and everybody had 
put mufflers on the soup. For a big, loud, and 
doubtless excellent truck driver was lecturing 
extensively on Indonesia, the trouble in Costa 
Rica, the Marshall Plan, rationing in Europe, 
the chances of Truman’s re-election in 1952, 
and King George’s leg. He was original, too. 
In years of reading and writing on such ques- 
tions, I had never heard any of the truths he 
made so vivid. 

The new year has come, and it is a time 
for introspection. [| have decided to reject 
the ancient idea that a little knowledge is a 
dangerous thing. You can go anywhere with 
a microscopic accumulation of half-truths, 


fancies, and attractive guesses. You will 
accepted as a fellow-countryman, a respec: 
likeable chap. 

But let anyone suspect you are one of th 
screwballs who wears out his eyes and e 
trying to get details, seeking to be sure; v 
contorts his spine looking for facts in | 
places where they are born, and also in boc 
documents, or meticulous studies! If 
ever leaks out, you are condemned to a 
of isolation. You can hold forth only to t 
pathetic people who know they haven’t 
the truth, those bloodless souls who wan 
into forums on cold nights. Everywhere e! 
you can’t make yourself heard. Somebody | 
has the real dope will stop you with a gle: 
ing eye and a pointing finger, and beat | 
pants off you. | 
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BEST BOOKS FOR PARENTS, 1948 


Of the books published in 1948, the editors 
of ‘‘Parents’ Magazine’’ have chosen nine as 
being most useful to parents. Selections were 
made in co-operation with the bibliography 
committee of the Child Study Association of 
America. 


ON FAMILY RELATIONS 
‘‘The Happy Home’’, by Agnes Benedict 
and Adele Franklin with an introduction by 
Benjamin Spock, M. D. Appleton-Century- 
Crottse $221 5% 


“‘Life with Family’’, by Jean Schick Gross- 
man, Appleton-Century-Crofts. $3.00. 


SEX AND MARRIAGE 
‘“‘Let’s Tell the Truth about Sex’’, by How- 
ard Whitman. Pellegrini and Cudahy. $2.50. 


“Ethics in Sex Conduct”’, by Clarence 
Leuba. Association Press. $2.50. 


‘‘Modern Pattern for Marriage’’, by Walter 
R. Stokes, LL.B., M.D. Rinehart. $2.25 


HOME AND SCHOOL 
“Your Part in Your Child’s Education’”’, by 
Bess B. Lane. Dutton. $2.50. 
‘IT Learn from Children’: An Adventure in 


Progressive Education, by Caroline Pratt. 
Simon and Schuster. $2.75. 
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MENTAL HYGIENE 
‘Psychiatry: Its Evolution and Pres: 
Status’’, by William C. Menninger, M.D. C 
nell University Press. $2.00. 


‘You and Psychiatry’’, by Munro Leaf 4 
William C. Menninger, M.D. Scribner’s. $2) 


ON THE CONSTRUCTIVE SIDE | 


ITALY. The government has brought i 
ward a program of land distribution, 1) 
awaited by the nation, through which all 
three million acres will be split off f 
large estates and turnedover to poor peasar 
Owners of more than two hundred and f: 
acres will be compelled to sell from twent 
fifty per cent of their holdings, depending u 
their extent. An important feature is the 
vision of funds, not merely for purchase) 
the land, but for its improvement to a leve 
high productivity. | 


! 


* * ye * * * 


KOREA. Eleven Korean students have 
rived in the United States to study for 
years under an agreement between the Kon 
Government and the Institute of Internatio; 
Education. Eventually it is hoped stude 
may number thirty-five. The American St) 
Department pays for transportation to | 
United States, but all other costs, includ 
fare home, are paid by Korea. | 
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, | Twenty-six Summer Opportunities 1949 


through the planning of the Institute Council 
and the direction of the Service Committee 


INSTITUTES 
CONFERENCES 
WORK PROJECTS 


1 
i) 
' | Elfin Lake Camp In Foreground 
) A sense of belonging 
| A way for self expression 
And an improvement of our skills 
In order that we may give ourselves 
I more effectively in leadership through 
our Universalist Churches. Free Fellowships of learners, : 


democratic religious societies, which in difficult days, 
endeavor to develop wise caring for ‘‘The supreme worth 

of every human personality’’ and a concern for ‘‘The authority 
of truth known or to be known.’’ 


THESE OPPORTUNITIES ARE FOR CHILDREN..FOR YOUTH..AND FOR ADULTS 
VACATION LEADERSHIP TRAINING FRIENDSHIP FUN PARTICIPATION 


RECREATION 


Write for information regarding any institute to the address 
given on the following pages or to 


Department of Education 
Universalist Church of America 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 
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PACIFIC COAST 


Universalist-Unitarian Institute 


Camp Seeley, California 

June 24 - July 2 

$14.50, plus $2.50 registration fee (reduced 
rates for children) 

Registrar: Mrs. Peter H. Sampson, 2331 Street, 
San Diego, California 


MID-WEST 

Family Institute: Children, Youth, Adults 
Bridgeman, Michigan 

July 10 - 17 

Mid-west is always filled to capacity. In ad- 
dition to experts in the various fields, special 
care is being given this year to plans for the 
children and to the ministers. 

The Rev. George Lapoint, President 

The Rev. Robert Hosmer, Dean 

Registrar: Miss Evaliene Ross, 6116 South 
Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois 


SOUTH 

Youth Institute 

Inman’s Chapel, North Carolina 
June 12-17 

The Rev. John H. Morgan, Dean 
$8.00 per person for board and room 
$1.00 for registration fee. 


Adult Institute for A.U.W. and Religious Edu- 
cation meets concurrently with the Youth 
Institute. 


Southern Family Institute 
Camp Hill, Alabama 


August 2] - 28 
Institute Council Representative, Mrs. Clin- 
ton L. Scott, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, 
Massachusetts 


NEW YORK STATE 

Youth Fellowship 

Camp Avalon, Tully, New York 

July 10-17 

Dr. and Mrs. Ellsworth Reamon, Deans 

Cost: $20.00 

Adult Institute 

St. Lawrence University, Canton, New York 
July 5 - 10 

New York State Institute Chairman: 

Mrs. Jay D. Carncross, 16 Greenwood Court, 
Utica 3, New York 

Cost: $20.00 .. 
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MURRAY GROVE 

Churchmanship Week-end 

Lanoka Harbor, New Jersey 

Theme: ‘‘Universalism and World Communit) 
July 29 - 31 

David Snow, chairman 

Cost: $3.50 to $4.00 per day 

Sunday supper included without extra charg 
for those who stay over 


Lanoka Harbor, New Jersey 

Theme: ‘‘Understanding the World We Live Ir 
August 29 - September 3 

Leaders who have already accepted: Rev. Kz 
Chworowsky, Mr. Albert Herling, Rev. Lym 
Achenbach 

Host and Hostess: Mr. and Mrs. Fred McG 
Registrar: James Beshers, Swarthmore Colleg 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 

Program: Seminar on Civil Rights, Person 


Problems, National Problems and _ other 
Workshops-program techniques-recreatio 
newspaper 


Swimming, Square Dancing, Sports 
Approximate cost: $21.00 


ISLE OF SHOALS 


Universalist-Unitarian College-A ge Conferenc 


Star Island, Portsmouth, New Hampshire 
June 18 - 25 

Discussion Group, Speakers, Workshops 
John Cummins and Harriet Haseltine, C 
chairmen 

Cost: Approximately $25.00 


VERMONT 


| 
Inter-Cultural Institute for Junior High 
Elfin Lake, Wallingford, Vermont 


July 31 - August 13 

WHAT WILL THEY DO? Well, it will be 
regular camp set-up. Plenty of swimmis 
and boating and hiking. Plenty of games ¢ 
the big athletic Field. Plenty of evenir 
parties in the lodge with its great stone fi 
place. We’ll learn the games and dances 
many lands. We’ll see good movies. We’ 
learn how othe~ people live and think by 
living together, Total Cost is $55.00 for tl 
two weeks, That includes insurance for ea| 
Camper. You'll have the best food. 
Carlton Fisher has helped to plan for facu 
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nerwood Norman of New York City, Semsri 
asemsri of Siam, Olga Vivas of Nicaragua, 
leorge Greenough are part of the faculty. 
ohn Cummins is head-councilor again this 
par. For those beyond Junior High who 
ould like to attend a similar institute, which 
lows the ‘‘World Citizenship Camp’’, in- 
irmation may be obtained from the Rev. Carl 
» Voss, 1739 Broad Street, Philadelphia 22, 
ennsylvania. It was he who gave us our 
jart and directed our camp last year. 
egistrar: The Rev. George J. Spencer, 20 
illcrest Circle, Swampscott, Massachusetts. 
egistration Fee: $10.00. Make checks pay- 
»le to Mr. Robert F. Needham, treasurer. 


ERRY BEACH 

try Beach Park Membership dues for all 
stitutes, $1.00 

here will be special rates for children at all 
e Institutes, Plans are being made for tents 
id light cooking for those who wish. 


he Youth Laboratory for Youth Groups, Sen- 
r High and over, 


me 30 - July 9 

he Rev. Albert Q, Perry, Chairman 

ard and Lodging: $30.00 

sgistration Fee: $3.00 

egistrar: Mrs. John DeWolfe, Youth Office 


» Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


amp 
ades 7, 8, and 
ily 9 - 23 
aculty Chairman: The Rev. Gordon B. Mc- 
eeman 

amp Chairman: The Rev. Donald C. McMillan 
gard and lodging: $28.00 

egistration Fee: $5.00 

ealth Insurance: $1.00 

egistrar: Mrs. Gordon McKeeman, 43 Oberlin 
reet, Worcester, Massachusetts 


Seabreeze for Junior Highers entering 


9 


xperimental Invitation Education Institute 

ily 23 - 

creative Educational program welcomes 
hildren who have not yet reached Junior High 
ze. With Dr. Angus MacLean, Dr. Sophia 
Dr. Dorothy Spoerl, the Rev. George 


iept invitations. 
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Registration Fee: $5.00 

Board and Room from: $18.50 to $24.00 

Write to the Rev. Horton Colbert for further 
information at 16 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts 

Universalist Education Institute 

July 30 - August 6 

Same faculty as above plus the Rev. Homer 
Tucker and Rabbi Levin. There will be nine 
courses in the morning on curriculum, psy- 
chological insights, the Bible, group work, 
youth counselling, adult education, all the 
areas in a total education program. Afternoon 
workshops, evening lectures. 

Registration Fee: $3.00 

Board and Lodging from: $19.50 to $24.50 
The Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, chairman 


Universalist Churchmanship 
August 6 - 13 


A Universalist Church will be organized with 
the membership made up of those who attend, 
Departments of worship and music,education, 
children, youth and adults,—service, will 
function during the week. George Lapoint, 
Dr. Dorothy Spoerl, Mrs. Donald Evans, the 
Rev. Raymond Baughn, and Mrs. Rosalie West 
will be part of the faculty. Dr. Gustav Ulrich 
will visit to tell of his experiences in our 
work inGermany. Dr. Robert Cummins preach- 
es Sunday morning. 


Dr. Donald Evans is chairman 
Registration fee $3.00 
Board and lodging from $19.50 to $24.50 


Universalist World Order Conference 

August 13 - 20 

The purpose will be to set in motion under- 
standing and skills which will enable a more 
effective adult education program in the local 
churches during the ensuing year. Interna- 
tional Relations, Human Rights, and our re- 
lationship to otherreligions will be discussed 
by informed leaders including Dr. Gustav UI- 
rich, Dr. Frank Foster of the University of 
Maine, Dr. and Mrs, Franz Schoenberner, Mr, 
Albert Herling, assistant to chairman Com- 
mission of Inquiry into Forced Labor. Guests 
will be present from India, Siam, South Amer- 
ica and Israel. 

The Rev. Mason McGinness, chairman 
Registration fee: $5.00 

Board and lodging from $19.50 to $24.50 


ZrO 


Family Week 

August 20 - 27 ; ek 

This family vacation week is growing 1m popUs 
larity each year. Informal education under 
the teaching of Dr. Miles Rodehaver and Dr. 
and Mrs. Gustav Ulrich. Dr. Ulrich is chair- 
man, 

Registration Fee: $2.00 

Board and lodging from $19.50 to $24.50 


Universalist Young Adult 


September 2 - 5 

Miss Alice Harrison will just have returnes 
from summer weeks in Europe. Intercultura 
and world community discussions will lea 
the way into expanding conceptions of per 
sonal problems on the screen of maturin, 
churchmanship and citizenship. Robert Woll 
is chairman. Cost $3.00 per day plus regis 
tration of one dollar. 


Ee 


SERVICE COMMITTEE WORK CAMP SUMMER PROJECTS 1949 


British Zone, Germany 
Dates: June 25 - September 5 


Rev. George Niles, Director 

Project: Volunteers will join with German 
youth in development of a ‘‘Boys’ 
Town’’, 
Wohlfahrt, a German welfare agency 

Size: 12-15 college age and older youth 

Cost: $550 for the summer 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Dates: June 20 - July 31 


The Rev. Carl H. Voss, Director 

Project: Volunteers will assist in preparing 
facilities inthe Universalist Church 
of the Messiah for cultural, educa- 
tional and recreational activities 
to be part of a Philadelphia Peo- 
ple’s School, and will work in hous- 
ing rehabilitation in the neighbor- 
hood of the church 

16 young people of high school and 
college age 

Cost: $100 for the six-week period 


Size: 


Charlton, Massachusetts 

Dates: June 18 - June 28 

Project: Volunteers will erect an out-door 
chapel at the Elliot Joslin Camp 
for Diabetic Boys, sponsorship of 
UYF 

Size: 12 college and high-school age youth 

Ferry Beach, Maine 

Dates: June 27 - July 6 

The Rev. Raymond Sabin, Director 

Project: Volunteers will construct educa- 
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organized by Arbeiter- - 


tional equipment for institute pro. 
gram and work on needed repairs 


Size: 12 ministers 


Auburn, Maine 


Dates: June 27 - July 8 

The Rev. Albert Niles, Director 

Project: Volunteers will join with towns 
people in the creation of needec 
community recreational center and 
park 


Size: 12 ministers 


Institutional Service Project 


Danvers, Massachusetts 

Dates: June 25 - September 5 

Rev. Robert Dick, Director 

Project: Volunteers will serve as attendant: 
in the mental hospital and worl 
with the hospital staff in the de 
velopment of improved attendant 
patient relationships 

Size: 12 college-age and older youth 


TUFTS COLLEGE SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


Workshop in Religious Education, July 5 - ‘| 
19.49% ) 


Laboratory School Seminar and Worksho 
Courses in Bible, Religion of Childhood a 
Youth, and Teaching Religion. 


College Credit. 


Write Dean John M. Ratcliff, Tufts Colleg 
Medford 55, Massachusetts. 
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he Reawakening Of A Country Church 


Obert S. Wolley 


3 ACK in the days when the men were the 


church-goers and the women were the 
-ay-at-homes, (what a_ strange twist the 
sars have taken) Universalism began in 


enderson village. Somewhere around 1812- 
313, the Rev. Nathaniel Stacy, a famous 
Tcuit preacher on horseback, made the first 
ipression on this village. Making his rounds 
om congregation to congregation over the 
ist hillsides of upstate New York, Mr. Stacy 
ywed the seeds which were to bear fruit 
irough the long years to the present. 

As far as is known, Mr. Stacy made only one 
sit to the Henderson folks, but five or six 
vars later, in December of 1818, the Rev. 
iephen R. Smith made a prolonged, six-day 
‘sit to the community. Through the influence 
| other communities, Ellisburg, Brownville, 
d Watertown, something of the Universalist 
jirit was present in Henderson. Mr. Smith 
ld eight meetings in all, including one 
inday service and meetings in various homes 
jroughout the village. Early in 1819, the 
jme year Hosea Ballou started ‘‘The Uni- 
rsalist’’ magazine in Boston, a Henderson 
jiversalist society was formed with thirteen 
timbers. In 1820, the Rev. Pitt Morse was 
‘lied to preach half time in Henderson and 
If time in Watertown and Brownville and, on 
rch 9, 1822, Mr. Morse organized the first 
iversalist Church in Henderson with nine- 
in members. At a meeting in January, 1823, 
» first trustees were elected: John Porter, 
iswell Davis, and Amasa Hungerford. In 
26 Mr. Morse left Henderson, to return in 
138. A year later the first Universalist church 
.lding was erected in Henderson, a building 
ity by sixty feet costing three thousand 
lars, 

The history of the Henderson Universalist 
urch during the last two or three decades is 
: history of many of our country churches; 
istory of gradual decline, inability to support 
dninister, a mortality rate in excessof the 
‘th rate, and a general falling off in interest 
§2 to thelack of sufficient outreach. 
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Throughout the countryside one can see 
mute symbols of the religious flavor which 
once was ours. Small beautiful churches of 
all denominations stand by the wayside, pic- 
tures of times past and forlom symbols of 
times present. Some of them are in complete 
disuse and others, like Henderson, open their. 
doors only to the handful of the faithful on 
Sunday mornings. One can count thirteen or 
fourteen such churches on a Sunday afternoon 
drive regardless of tthe direction taken. The 
two hour drive from Canton and St. Lawrence 
University to Henderson reveals eight or nine 
once flourishing churches now completely 
closed to worshipers. 

Who can explain the decline of the country 
churches? The sociologist? In part, perhaps, 
but even the slightest investigation reveals 
a multitude of people who have no idea what 
religion is and what it can do. It has always 
seemed strange to me, reading about the death 
of so many country churches and seeing some- 
thing of it myself, that we have been unable 
to make use of this vast field of opportunities. 
For the most part, these rural folks are closer 
to the soil than amy of us. Each year they ex- 
perience the miracle of birth and death. Each 
year they discover the goodness or co-opera- 
tion and the evils of non-co-operation. They 
know from first hand experience that they must 
co-operate with nature to grow their crops, or 
lose their means of supportand security. They 
know they must care for each other when the 
going is rough. They know they must make 
their own entertainment and recreation through- 
out the long winters. 

We, in Henderson, have looked long at the 
situation. We have seen, under the existing 
circumstances, little hope for the struggling 
church. Nevertheless for us the country church 
is not dead. True, your church like others in 
rural areas, has been asleep to great possibi- 
lities. We have only recently awakened to the 
possibilities within our local fellowship. Early 
in the fall of the year, a Fellowship Club was 
formed with forty members to meet the needs 
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of the middle age group. At the same time, a 
Youth Center was built by the minister, and 
Marilyn Johnson, music teacher in the Hender- 
son Central Schools. (‘‘Christian Leader, 
January, 1949) Dr. Miles Rodehaver, professor 
of Sociology at St. Lawrence and supervisor 
of student parishes, visited the Henderson 
church in November and shares some of the 
enthusiasm of the minister and his people. 

But the turn of the New Year found the 
Henderson folks in a state of anxiety for 
their church. Feeling had been running high 
in certain circles about the deprived condi- 
tions of the church and came to a head when 
the minister sent a report on the conditions 
of the church and the community to the parish 
members. On February 4, the first of several 
meetings was held in which the church was 
re-examined and general plans made for the 
future. Dr. Fred C. Leining, New York State 
Superintendent, spoke at a parish meeting on 
February 18, and on March 6, the end of the 
church’s first period of growth, Dr. Ellis 
Pierce, Professor of Bible at St. Lawrence 
Theological School, extended the right hand 
of fellowship to twenty new members. 

At a recent meeting of the trustees and 
officers of the church, more definite plans 
were laid down. Four church areas are to 
receive emphasis. 1) Finance. This will re- 
quire a one hundred per cent increase in the 
church budget. The Finance Committee will 
have direct charge of the Every-Member- 
Canvass to be conducted this spring. 2) Or- 
ganization. Without a functioning church or- 
ganization, no society can hope to survive 
the ups and downs of church affairs. Uni- 
fication between organizations and church 
leaders, with a sound foundation, is essen- 
tial in a growing church such asours, 3) Prop- 
erty. Church property in Henderson, as else- 
where, is a sign of the condition of the group. 
The general condition of the buildings is fair 
but plans must be made for the inclusion of 
all activities in a central situation. 4) Reli- 
gious Education. Plans are being formulated 
to organize the educational work of the church 
on a central scheme with special emphasis 
on the Sunday school. 


A publicity committee has been set up 
which will not only tell the outside world of 
the activities in Henderson, but which will 
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present the state and national activities { 
the church. Through this committee, eac 
parish member will know of the progress bein 
made and how he can help in ite 

The results thus far are significant of wh 
can be done in the rural church, even wii 
limited coverage. Congregations have mo 
than doubled with the men taking a more a 
tive interest. The Ladies Aid ‘Society am 
broadened its outlook and is sewing for tl 
overseas project. A movement is underway | 
strengthen the church sufficiently to warre 
the engagement of a full-time minister. Be. 
of all, the Henderson folks are seeking ne 
ways in which they personally can help fu 
ther the growing church. 

At the last parish meeting, April 9, tl 
awakened church voted a budget increase | 
well over one hundred per cent with poss 
bilities of oversubscription The plan — 
spending has been divided into three part 
over three years. The first and second yea 
will be devoted to the improvement of chur 
property, including a new heating system ai 
the eventual addition of new rooms, th 
making it possible to include all activities 
a central plant. At the present time, conc 
tions are such as to make it impossible 
hold worship services in the church in wint 
weather because of the inadequate heati 
system. The new system to be installed th 
summer will make it possible to continue s¢ 
vices in the sanctuary throughout the winte 
The larger portion of the money pledged w: 
be raised through the Every-Member-Canva 
under the direction of the newly appoint 
Finance Committee. It is significant t 
pledges have been received already, and 
better part of them from others outside of 
church or of other churches and faiths. 

Since no church can hope for survival wi 
out a functioning organization, the parish 
begun the process of rebuilding its organi} 
tion. Starting from the ground up, the chu 
is to be organized on a total basis with e: 
organization of the church in unity with 
companion groups. As a beginning, a boarc 
management has been approved to include 
trustees, the presidents of each church gr 


the treasurer, and the clerk of the church. 
The educational aspects of the church 
not gone untouched. With the growing cont 
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vate last summer Dr. Elliott P. Joslin conferred a 
cial honor on Mrs. Cyrus F. Springall, chairman of 
Clara Barton Birthplace Committee for her work 
promotion of the two diabetic camps. A medal was 
sented to Mrs. Springall inscribed ‘For Prolong- 
Life’s Span after the Onset of Diabetes.’’ One of 
most modest church workers in our fellowship, 
» Springall went on with her work and kept the 
ird pretty much to herself. 


ow church woman, Marjorie Springall. 

in the course of his address Dr. Joslin said, ‘*Dur- 
| the entire period covered by the history of this 
lal it has been tendered to but three non-diabetics: 
1}Charles H. Best, the co-discoverer of insulin, (2) 
IH. Lilly, the head of the foundation who financed 
made possible the early manufacture and dis- 
ution of insulin on a large scale, and (3) Dr. 
ncis G. Benedict of the Nutrition Laboratory of 
Carnegie Institute of Washington. But I know 
it all who have watched your efforts day in and 
- out, night in and night out, through the years, 
| that you should be a recipient of this token be- 
se you have prolonged life’s span for thousands 
ishildren after the onset of diabetes. 

‘I hope, in honoring you, all the ladies of all the 
gregations of all the Universalist churches in the 
‘Id will appreciate the desire of all the doctors con- 
‘ted with the camps to honor them.”’ 


the church and the need for education 
uughout, the church is to be organized 
cationally as well as functionally, At the 
sent time the emphasis is to be placed on 
church school, the weak spot of many 
rches. It is heartening to find that the 
ents are concemed and that they have a 
il interest in the religious education of 
ir children! The future of the church is 
e! 

"his growth is not one of starts and stops. 
's a continual process. Easter Sunday saw 
e more new members received into fellow- 
p bringing the total of new members to 
nty-nine. The results thus far are signi- 
ant of what can be done in the rural church, 
mn with limited coverage. Our church is 
‘inning to take on the aspects of the church 
earlier days when it was a church of many 
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tven at this late date, ‘‘The Christian Leader’’ is 
lpy to say that all Universalists are proud of their 


“FOR PROLONGING LIFE’S SPAN 


AFTER THE ONSET OF DIABETES” 


people and satisfied many needs. Between 
those years and now, the work of the church 
was done almost entirely by the Ladies Aid 
which recently broadened its outlook and is 
now sewing for the overseas project. No more 
must our women alone carry the church on its 
shoulders. The work is being shared by all, 
and the Henderson folks are seeking new ways 
in which they can help to further the growing 
church, 

Someday this church will call a full-time 
minister and take its place among the church- 
es of the denomination. It is pledged to go 
ever forward. Only recently has it waked up. 
Now the church is stretching out, ready to 
serve all who seek help and guidance and 
fellowship. It will grow strong through its 
members because they have pledged them- 
selves to this church. 
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The Trustees Have Problems 
Stanley Manning 


When the members of the Board of Trustees of The 
Universalist Church of America came together for their 
regular spring meeting in Boston on May 4 and 5, they 
faced the usual long list of problems demanding solu- 
tion. Many were problems of finance, of income in- 
sufficient for the work that all would like to see done. 
Some ate problems of personnel; the supply of ministers, 
and the finding of the right man or woman for a given 
piece of work. Then there are the problems of organ- 
ization and reorganization, making a better and more 
efficient piece of machinery while the machine is still 
running. And there is always a wealth of routine busi- 
ness, so that the agenda covered the best part of two 
closely typed pages. 

But the most startling problem of all tookthe Trustees 
right beck to the days of John Murray and the Glouces- 
ter controvertsy. The Massachusetts Convention had 
atranged for a series of sermon broadcasts over Station 
WLAW to be given by the Rev. Kenneth Patton of the 
Charles Street Meeting House. Just before Easter, he 
was notified that his sermon could not be given over 
the air because it did not follow the traditional Easter 
line. The Massachusetts Convention is carrying the 
case to the, Federal Communications Commission on 
the ground of the censorship of the right of free speech 
over the air, and the Trustees adopted the following 
resolution. 

Resolved, that this Board of Trustees, in 
furtherance of the right of free speech on the 
tadio hereby condemns the action of Station 
WLAW in forbidding the Rev. Kenneth Patton 
from broadcasting his Easter sermon over 
that station. 


We pledge our support to the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention in all steps taken to 
preserve the right of free speech on the radio. 


In the regular order of business, after routine mat- 
ters had been cleared, Harold Latham presented his re- 
port as president. 


The system used at these Board meetings is to hear 
all the reports and then take such action as may be 
necessaty. The report of the General Superintendent 
is, of course, the most comprehensive, covering the 
whole state of the church, with special attention to 
those parts of the work that call for special attention. 

Other reports were those of the Secretary, Treasurer, 
Finance Committee, Survey Committee, Service Com- 
mittee, and a dozen other committees charged with 
various phases ef the work. 

Here are the signs of progress that is being made: 
The number of churches seeking ministers has been 
reduced from thirty-eight to twenty-nine. Severa] state 
conventions are taking steps toward a regional organ- 
ization which will make for greater efficiency. The 
three states of northern New England, and the other 
three in southern New England are considering such 
reorganization. Pennsylvania is also studying it, and 
five states in the middle west are definitely planning 
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on it; Minnesota, Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin and Michi 
The Commission on Literature has arranged for 
writing of a ‘‘History of Universalism*’ by Dr. Clir 
Lee Scott, and will soon issue a leaflet on ‘‘Reli; 
and Health”’’ written by /Dr. Stuart A. Winning. 

Carleton Fisher reported on the work of the Sen 
Committee, speaking of the fine work done by 
Gustav Ulrich in the camps for ‘‘'Unaccompanied You 
in Germany, and his return to this country. Two of 
younger ministers are going to Germany in ther 
future, the Rev. Charles Vickery to be the associ 
director of the Youth Center at Verden, where 
Ulrich has been, and the Rev. George Niles to be 
director of the summer Work Camp Center nearHano: 
a work made possible by an appropriation from the 
ternational Church Extension Board. Twelve coll 
age young people from our churches will go there 
live and work during the summer with the Gerr 
orphans there. He also told of the service proj 
at Danvers State Hospital, of the interracial proj 
in Philadelphia where sixteen young people, half f, 
the neighborhood and half from outside, will work 
gether in this changing area of population. There 
be other summer work camps and institutes, includ 
the Junior High Intercultural Camp at Elfin La 
Vermont. 

Miss Folsom reported for the Survey Commit 
appointed as the result of action taken at the Gene 
Assembly at Akron three years ago. This will 
presented in full at the coming General Assembly 
Rochester. 

Financial problems always concern the Truste 
problems which are more than usually acute just rn 
because of the lowering of interest rates, and thec 
sequent decreased income from endowments. The R 
Philip Giles, the new director of the Unified Appe 
was introduced and spoke of his plans for the we 
So far in this fiscal year, receipts from the App 
have been a little less than a year ago, but it is 
pected that this shortage will be overcome before 
end of the fiscal year. Experiments will be made 


two or three states to unify the collection of quotas 
both the State Conventions and The Universalist Chr 

Provision was made for a token contribution to 
International Association tor Religious Freedom, | 
Dr. William J. Arms and Alice Harrison were name: 
represent The Universalist Church of America at 
Conference in Amsterdam next summer. 

Considerable time was given to a discussion of 
changes which will be made in the headquarters b 
ing because the ‘Universalist Publishing Hous 
moving to other quarters, where all its activit 
editing, printing and mail order sale of books c 
in one building. There is not only the problem o 
affanging space, but the added financial load w 
will rest upon the treasury of The Universalist Ch 
of America. 

There will be another meeting of the Board just 
fore the opening of the General Assembly in Roche 
on October 13. 

A closing prayer by Dr. Benjamin B. Hersey e 
the two days of fellowship and work. 
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TO MINISTERS AND CHURCH SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


it Friends of The General Sunday School Association: 
am writing you at the request of the board of our 
sociation to announce and to comment upon the res- 
ation of two of our staff members, Susan Andrews 
_ Margaret Winchester, who will terminate their serv- 
s with us next August 31. I am glad of the oppor- 
ity to say a few words that may prevent misunder- 
nding, and to express something of our appreciation 
the work these two people have done, and of our 
™m, personal regard for them. 
“he G.S.S.A. board atcepted these resignations with 
wreme reluctance, but due consideration for the wish- 
of Miss Andrews and Miss Winchester left us no 
er course of action. 
fliss Andrews, who has setved us for eighteen years, 
igned a couple of years ago and was persuaded to 
yon through the critical period of creating a new 
partment of Education. Her resignation now is, 
irefore, not unexpected. It was understood when 
} agreed to retum that she would soon resubmit her 
lignation. 
Miss Winchester has been with us a full ten years. 
ice proposals for the reorganization of our church’s 
vices multiply daily and committees are busy plan- 
g needed changes, she feels she ought to step out 
| leave any possible new regime free for rebuilding 
jnout the encumbrance of precedent and established 
terns of educational service. We wish most earn- 
ily that she could remain, but it is her wish to go at 
; time. 
lo one familiar with the services these two people 
e given needs to be told how valuable they have 
m. Susan and Margaret have read and culled teach- 
materials for us at an enormous expenditure of 
jor, and provided us with approved lists of books 
veting all age levels. They have given us con- 
nt help on planning and on all organizational and 
inistrative problems. They have given us mater- 
3 for parents, for teachers’ meetings, for superin- 
dents and ministers, guidance on the use of visual 
s and creative activities - in fact have supplied us 
h helps on almost every problem brought to them. 
ey have conducted a lively personal guidance 
through which information reached church 
hool leadérs across the country. The handling of 
is service with the filing, research, typing and mail- 
) it involves has taken an enormous amount of office 
‘e, not to mention what it entailed in the way of 
bping in touch with newly published materials from 
ay sources. That this service is highly prized and 
it schools have greatly benefited from it everyone 
»ws, What has not been, and perhaps never will be 
ly appreciated, is the labor it has required and the 
acern for our church schools and children that is 
ded to motivate that labor. 
These two along with our secretary, Janet Stover, 
intained a loan library, just another little item that 
uires correspondence, packaging and mailing. 
You, wherever you may be, probably know Susan and 
irgaret personally because they have been in your 
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church school classes. They are acquainted with 


teachers, parents, and children whom they can call by 
name, from north to south and from coast to coast. 
That suggests another area of service that took them 
far and wide with their kits of materials. The field 
work they so enlarged and improved is one of the great- 
est units of work ever performed in our fellowship. 

I have not mentioned institutes. I could add many 
pages on this topic alone without more than highlight- 
ing what they have done for the education of leaders 
and youth. 

In addition to collecting and evaluating materials, 
and making them available, they created good helps 
themselves - special day and weekly worship serv- 
ices, courses of study, the church school page in 
“The Christian Leader’’, leaflets and pamphlets on 
this and that subject. I happen to know that most of 
this work was done during what should have been their 
free time. 

May I personally add a plea. We are entering upon a 
period of transition. At such a time, services will im- 
prove at points, fall off for a bit at others, and there 
may be fear and uncertainty and misunderstanding. So 
our people must be tireless in making their wants and 
needs known that wise policies may emerge. At the 
same time they must exercise unusual patience and 
understanding and, above all, determination not to let 
the work slow up or deteriorate. There are good people 
looking after things andmore will join them, but it will 
take some time for them to gear their services to meet 
your needs as they would like to have them. While this 
is in process we must use our own creative resources 
as never before until new leadership is provided to re- 
place our present staff, whether in this present or in 
some new set-up. The G.S.S.A. board wishes me to 
assure you that it will make every effort to give routine 
services and such other help as it can should there be 
any time between our present staff’s departure and the 
employment and initiating of new church school per 
sonnel at headquarters. ; 

We are glad that Mrs. Stover with her competence 
and self-effacing loyalty stays on at the church school 
office. You have known far too little of what she has 
done and of how valued an asset she continues to be. 

The only way in which we can really reward them is 
to display in our support of the work for church schools 
something of the patient, efficient and devoted loyalty 
to it which was and is theirs. Changes of a far-reach- 
ing character, such as the possible dissolution of the 
G.S.S.A. as an organization, and the rearranging of the 
church’s functioning machinery may come about in the 
not too distant future. 

I have not tried in these paragraphs to speak any- 
one’s mind but my own. All comes out of a very per 
sonal appreciation. 


Most sincerely yours, 
Angus H. MacLean, 
President, General Sunday School Association 
The Universalist Church of America 
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Reactions Of Our Readers 


DEAN ATWOOD ON BASIC VALUES 


To the Editor: 

I am glad to see that you hit the nail onthe head in 
your editorial, ‘tAre We Going Humanist?’’ I am dis- 
tressed to see people raising an issue of theist versus 
humanist, criticizing those who differ from them and 
becoming fanatical. I do not know Kenneth Patton, 
but I was delighted to see a church started in Boston 
and I understood that Patton was the right man for 
the job. I believe he is. I heard criticism of him be- 
cause, forsooth, he is a humanist. But I read ver 
batim copies of all the broadcasts he has made and I 
discovered that he has real reverence for the person of 
Jesus and believes thoroughly in the Christian way of 
living. Even if a man believes as I do that Jesus was 
a man (not perfect or sinless), he still, like Theodore 
Parker, may revere Jesus’ spirit profoundly and be- 
lieve in his way of living. 

I was delighted to see that **Zion’s Herald’’ printed 
Patton’s banned Easter message. That sermon was a 
superb effort and ought to have stirred any man who 
cares for the Christ spirit and its mission in this 
troubled and perplexed world. 

I am more decidedly a theist than I ever was, but I 
care most for men and ministers who, whatever their 
interpretation (their theologies), show forth in their 
lives and messages the divine spirit as Jesus, St. 
Francis, Jane Addams, and Albert Schweitzer did, even 
though such people do not call the spirit ‘‘Divine’’. 

The one thing that has impressed me after teaching 
the History of Christian Doctrine for a number of years 
is how, through all the history of the church, the 
theologians in their contention for this or that doctrine, 
quite generally lost sight of the simple, practical, 
ethical gospel that we discover in the synoptics and 
which you stressed in your editorial. 

John Murray Atwood 
Canton, New York 


A DUTY AND AN OPPORTUNITY IN JAPAN 


To the Editor: 

In the April issue of ‘'The Christian Leader’’, you 
asked for the opinion of Universalists in regard to our 
situation in Japan, so here is mine. I think that we 
should go back into the field with all the enthusiasm 
and ‘‘drive’’ that we can muster -- and that as soon as 
humanly possible. There is much work to be done in 
Japan! 

Mr. and Mrs. Simonson, in their article in the last 
*““Leader’’, have given us a fine summary of the present 
situation in Japan. They are at hand, and would be 
able to guide and advise any newcomers we might send 
out, until they became adjusted. 

According to the recent article in ‘'The Christian 
Leader’’, as well as from other sources I have read 
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and heard, fundamentalist missionaries are lites 
flooding the field. Are we going to sit idly back 
take this? Not if Universalists are what I think 
are! If we do not return to the field, it will certa 
be a case of selling our Japanese friends down 
river. The wonder of it is that we have even a rem 
left there to work with after these terrible year 
war. 

Why would not Mrs. West be a fine person to set 
Japan, provided she wishes to go? She has a 
knowledge of the Orient, gleaned from direct experi: 
and she is an ordained minister. We have hadn 
fine women missionaries in Japan in years gone 
Then amplify and extend the rural work done by 
Shidara, and by all means, pay him a salary. TI 
ate but suggestions. 

Universalists, wake up! 
opportunities! 


Here is one of your 


Minette Newr 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


SWEDENBORGIANS IN JAPAN 


To the Editor: 

In your interesting April article ‘*The Univers 
Situation in Japan’’ there is the statement: 

**Mr. Downs says he has heard of a group of § 

enborgians who meet here in Tokyo. Do you clas 

them as liberal or merely minority?”’ 

As unusually enough this seems to be a que: 
within a question, we are not sure whether it is 
torical or not? 

Do The Universalists and the Simonsons desif 
answer? 

There has been ‘ta group of Swedenborgians 
Tokyo for nearly sixty years. It began, as is « 
the case in our communion, by someone - in this 
an Englishman - discovering there had been a 
readers of Swedenborg’s writings for a great | 
years in Kobe, so he joined them and shortly a 
Church Society was organized. For about tv 
) «fs it has been headed by the Rev. and Mrs. Yo 
Doi, 421 Kyodo, Setagaya-Ku, Tokyo, Japan. 

Concerning its ‘‘classification’’, I think it 
properly be termed a‘'‘liberal’’ group. It certainly | 
ducts open communion and considering the fa 
Swedenborgian apothegm ‘tAll religion relates to 
and the life of religion is to do good,’’ I believi 
have suggested, that it may well be termed a lil 
group in what I assume is Mr. Downs’ meaning. 

If for the purpose of the study your Internat 
Extension Board is making, or in order to com 
your questionnaire, there is any other informat 
can supply, do not hesitate to let me know. | 

(Rev.) Leslie Marshall, Seer 
New Jerusalem Church, | 
Paterson, New Jersey 
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SEVEN STARS 
sy Toru Matsumoto 
"tiendship Press 
rice $2.50 
che intention of this book were 
ow the value of friendship with 
mixture of camaradarie and 
ifice, I would be satisfied with 
Seven Japanese boys have 
m a never ending regard for 
another which endures through 
the awful reality of the atom 
», earthquake, and democrat- 
Such a theme has end- 
possibilities but Mr. Matsu- 
fails to give his treatment of 
Mymore reality than that in- 
it in a pleasant but unpro- 
ive Japanese etching. 
e, the issues of communism 
1s imperalistic democracy, 
on’s suffrage, scientific farm- 
Christianity as a force for 
ogical change, and the social 
yms of the country are brought 
but without either, the drama 
‘onviction required for a true 
ive experience. 

Matsumoto erred in using the 
| form since he was unable to 
e either fact or fancy with a 
on the reader’s part to under- 
1 or to sympathize. It is ob- 
; that understanding and 
athy are necessary in our ap- 
ch, not only to Japan, but to 
he world’s people. An Ameri- 
John Hersey, has written a 
t book about Japan involving 
hese qualities in ‘‘Hiroshima.”’ 
is evident, however, that Mfr. 
umoto wanted to shdw that 
le all over the world desire 
2 and a decent livelihood, but 
te definitive study of Japanese 
s should and must be written. 
Cynthia Fisk 


THOLIC DICTIONARY 

dited by Donald Attwater 
acmillan Co., 1949 

52 pages 

‘rice $5.00 

s book is a valuable source of 
nation on Roman Catholic 
a, tradition, and practice. 
it bears the official stamp of 
wal, it may be taken as au- 
ic. As a source of information 
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on many things Protestant, it is 
both irritating and amusing. The 
treatment of the term Universalism, 
for instance, is scanty and highly 
inaccurate. I trust that Catholics 
in search of information on the 
nature of Universalism will not be 
satisfied with what their dictionary 
has to say about the word. 
E.H.L. 


YOUNG CHRISTIANS AT WORK 
By T. Otto Nall and 
Bert W. Davis 
Association Press, New York, 
1949 
Price $1.75 

‘I want to do more than keep just 
a breadeand-butter job. I’d like to 
help make the brave new world I 
fought for. Do you think I should 
consider special training for social 
service or church work?’? Many 
young people have asked me this 
question in the course of my youth 
work. Most of these young people 
ate financially unable, or tem- 
peramentally unsuited, to this high- 
ly specialized type of work. 

Moreover, it must be remembered 
that if all who were interested in 
what the church stands for were a 
social worker or a minister, the 
world would certainly be a lopsid- 
ed place. Everyone should put 
his own natural talents and abilities, 
whatever they happen to be, to work 
in the interests of the church or of 
the brave new world. He need not 
force himself into an unfamiliar 
field, for every job can be Chris- 
tian opportunity! The minister and 
the social worker cannot swing 
this new world alone. They need 
your help right where you are. 

How can this be done? Well, 
you don’t have to be a minister to 
to put your religion into practice. 
Remember, what you do never 
counts quite so much as what kind 
of a pefson you are. And it does 
indeed take all kinds of people to 
make a world, especially a brave 
new one. 

‘Young Christians at Work’’ 
is a book young Universalist should 
read. It is not a book of sermons 
or essays. It is a very interesting 
presentation of fifteen ‘‘case 
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histories’? of ordinaty jobs held 
by ordinary young people; jobs that 
have been transformed into a Chris- 
tian service by themselves. Here 
ate the butcher, the baker, the 
radio- maker, the high school teach-* 
et, the airport manager, the nurse, 
and the bank clerk; all doing a 
practical job in a Christian way, 
and rendering a very real service 
in constructing a brave new world. ' 
These are true examples of how it 
is being done. If you are wonder- 
ing what you can do, you will find 
**Young Christians At Work’’ fun 
to read and helpful in planning 
your career. 

John Cummins 


THE LONELIEST JOURNEY 

By Frances I. Jackson 

Westminster Press, Philadelphia 

Price $1.50 
. Begun as aprivate record, Frances 
I. Jackson’s ‘‘The  Loneliest 
Journey’’ is the candid searching 
account of one woman’s travel from 
religious indifference to whole- 
souled acceptance of Christianity. 
It does not matter than she is an 
English woman, living in Cheshire. 
It does not matter that her ‘tawak- 
ening’’ began just before the war, 
when she was idly vacationing on 
the coast. Her account could be 
the personal story of any person, 
man of woman, who has stumbled 
through doubt and confusion to a 
vibrant, living faith. That it is re- 
lated without denominational bias 
gives it even more potency for the 
reader. 

Although the book begins with 
what might be labeled some slight 
sentimentality, Mrs. Jackson is 
driven into a church by a rain- 
storm and chances to pick up a 
hymnal whose words enthrall her, 
the reader never doubts its truth. 
The fact that she put aside the 
novel she had been writing ‘‘with 
an eye to profit’’ asthin and shoddy 
is evidence of her sincerity. 

The author has a questing nature 
and she was neither quickly nor 
easily satisfied with many of the | 


people and practices she found 
parading under the name of re- 
ligion. It is significant that, time 
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after time, she encountered doubts 
and disgusts; that she was willing 
to throw this new life overboard as 
something overrated, impractical, 
too much of a dream. That she did 
not is the reader’s inspiration. 
Rarely is it possible to see an 
author grow between the covers 
of her book. Mrs. Jackson gtows 
on evety page. The person she 
was in the beginning, one of rather 
easy identity, seems a thin empty 
shadow of the person she becomes. 
The writing is completely unaf- 
fected, with no attempt at sen- 
sationalism. It is as though the 
author were talking first to herself. 
Pethaps that is why the word 
‘loneliest”? appears in the title. 
Mrs. Jackson’s journey is one that, 
after all, must be made, in a sense, 
alone. 


Anne West 


TRIUMPHANT PERSONALITY 
By Robert Clyde Yarbrough 
The Macmillan Co., New York 
Price $2.00 
This book is the work of the suc- 


cessful minister of the Second 
Church in Newton, West Newton, 
Massachusetts. It is written for 


men and women who, in the midst 
of present perplexity and discour 
agement, seek a triumphant way of 
living. Truly this is a laudable 
purpose for the writing of a book. 
In many respects that purpose is 
achieved. Each chapter title is an 
invitation to read further. Some of 
them: Making the Most of What 
you Have, Becoming the Master of 
Fear, Attaining Self-Mastery, might 
well be the themes of inspirational 
talks to sundry groups in any com- 
munity. The speaker would be as- 
sured of popularity for everyone 
eagerly awaits any clue to harmo- 
nious and successful living. 

There is an abundance of illus- 
trations. Some of them, however, 
give the reader a jolt in the manner 
of their application to the subject. 
For instance, when advising us to 
shift to a lower gear in order that 
we may climb out of the valley of 
our lesser selves, we read of a sign 
on a Connecticut highway which 
bears the words, ‘‘Steep Hill Ahead. 
Change Gear.’’ Now, usually such 
signs appear at the top of a down 
grade route. Again, when telling 
us about the aviators’ point of no 
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return, the writer says that “the 
landing field at that end of the line 
has no runway for those who think 
mote about turning back in search 
of safety than they do of being 
willing to pay the price of facing 
stormy weather in order to reach 
the field’? Now, I ask, Why in 
the world would the flyer, having 
reached his goal, want such a run- 
way? Mind you, I don’t know; I am 
just asking. 

Donald B. F. Hoyt 


UNITED LIBERAL CHURCH, 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA, 
CELEBRATING TWENTY-FIRST 
ANNIVERSARY 

Tuesday evening, March 29, the 
United Liberal Church held a com- 
ing of age party. In celebrating 
the twenty-first anniversary of the 
founding of the church, one hun- 
dred and _ twenty-five members 
gathered in the parish hall. A 
chicken dinner was served under 
the direction of Mrs. Charlotte 
Hunt. A community sing under 
the direction of the minister, the 
Rev. Ernest T. Marble, immedi- 
ately preceded the more serious 
part of the program. Assisting 
with the music were Mrs. Lura F. 
Putnam, pianist, and Anna West, 
violinist. Clair Herron, baritone. 
S. L. Randall, president of the 
church, then introduced Anna West 
who told of the early history of the 
church. H. C. Chubb recounted 
the later story including the build- 
ing of the present church structure. 
The church began under the lead- 
ership of the Rev. Stannard D. 
Butler, who was succeeded in 
1932 by the late Rev. George Gil- 
mour. The building was erected 
during the regime of Dr. Butler, and 
Mr. Gilmour was responsible for 
clearing the debt on the building. 
In fact the burning of the mortgage 
was to have taken place last year, 
but the tragic death of Mr. and 
Mrs. Gilmour made necessary a 
postponement of the event. 

Carl D. Greenleaf, chairman of 
the finance committee, and Mrs. 
George West, one of the original 
members of the church, managed 
the ceremony of burning the mort- 
gage. 

Greetings were brought to the 
members of the United Liberal 


Church by Rabbi Morris Chapman 


of B’nai Israel Congregation. 

dred Brown, dramatic reader, 
vided a break in the serious | 
of the occasion with her prese 
tion of two readings. The Rey 
G. Sinclair, long time friend of 


church and occasional sy 
preacher, spoke of the tur 
point we have reached in 


church. He referred to the Bibl 
injunction, ‘‘A man having set 
hand to the plow does not ] 
back.’’ He went on to say 
there is one time when such a 
may look back, and that time i 
the end of a furrow. This ch 
on its twenty-first anniversary 
reached the end of such a fu 
and may be justified in lool 
back. But there is always a 
furrow to start, and, having lo 
back at the work just complete 
is better to face forward to 
future that we may plow our fu 
straight. 

Mr. Marble conducted a re-ded 
tion of the church building to 
end that the church may cont: 
to serve this community in 
spirit of liberal religion, for 
worship of God and the servic 
man. 

The meeting closed with the 
nouncement that the church 
just completed purchase of a 
parsonage for the minister and 
family. Open house for the ch 
family was held at the parson 
on the afternoon of the Sun 
following Easter. 


Crackling 


Dr. Morris Fishbein of the A 
ican Medical Association | 
about the physician who wrote 
a prescription in the usual ille; 
hand. ‘‘The patient used it, fo 
years asa railroad pass,’’ Dr. 
bein says. ‘*Twice it got him 
Radio City Music Hall and. 
into Ebbets Field for a ball 
It came in handy as a letter 
his employer to the cashier t 
crease his salary. And to ca 
the climax, his daughter p 
it on the piano and won a sc 
ship to a conservatory of musi 

Boston 


Start where you are, with what you 
Make something of it. Never be sat 
GEORGE WASHINGTON CA 
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_ for the conduct of 
camps for diabetic children 
become greater than could be 
»d alone by a volunteer com- 
je. As the A.U.W. anticipated 
jl time staff member is needed 
jtry on publicity, financial ac- 
jing, cotrespondence, and 
fee repairs and upkeep at the 
| Barton Birthplace as well 
at both camps. Accordingly 
u-U.W. Board has secured Mrs. 
Enbom Taylor whose work 
; so largely instrumental in 
jng the Clara Barton Birth- 

Camp and who gave such 
devotion to the promotional 
and organizing of The Elliott 
Joslin Camp last winter. No 
§ person with better knowledge 
etter understanding could have 
secured. Throughout the 
| whether as a volunteer or as 
mber of the staff, Mrs. Taylor 
given to the work for diabetic 
ren a service far beyond the 
fof duty. Mrs. Taylor will 
+ as business manager at The 
tt P. Joslin Camp this sum- 


itjorie L. Springall, Chairman 


NG MEETING OF A.U.W. 
SUTIVE BOARD 

ounded by the rolling meadows 
1e Country Club in Nashua, 
Hampshire, the nine members 
he Executive Board of The 
ciation of Universalist Women 
their semiannual meeting 
26 and 27. Mrs. Harold A. 
nm, chairman of the Finance 
littee, who resides in Nashua, 
made the arrangements; and 
quiet country atmosphere as 
-as the excellent food and 
ce, helped greatly inthe 
ly transaction of the business 
ind. 

spirit of optimism and con- 
ce was evident in all the 
issions. | Reports showed the 
cial condition to be sound. 
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Two hundred dollars was voted 
towards the moving expenses of 
the Rev. Edwin B. Cunningham, 
who has recently taken up his work 
at Rocky Mount, and the same a- 
mount to the Rev. Ora W. Eads of 
Red Hill. 

The members expressed a desire 
to a$sist in the project of bringing 
Ai Onishi from Japan to America 
to receive a musical education (see 
**An Opportunity’’, Page 4 of The 
Bulletin for March) It was voted 
to present a recommendation at the 
Biennial Convention that the A.U.W. 
allow the maximum sum of five 
hundred dollars a year for two 
years for this purpose. 

Forty dollars a quarter for two 
yeats was voted to be paid to Aya 
Namba, a teacher in Tokyo, in rec- 
ognition of her services. One hun- 
dred dollars was voted for CARE 
packages for Japan. 

It was agreed to devote the 
pledging at the Biennial Conven- 
tion to two objects: (1) The Doo- 
little Home for Aged Persons at 
Foxboro, where extensive repairs 
are imperative; (2) The Unitarian 
Sewing Project, in which a con- 
stantly increasing number of Uni- 
versalist groups are co-operating 
in preparing new clothing for dis- 
placed children in Germany. 

Reports from the diabetic camps 
continue to be encouraging. The 
staffs of both camps for the com- 
ing season ate almost complete. 
Ninety-nine boys and one hundred- 
and thirty girls have already reg- 
istered theirnames. A new “‘baby”’ 
cabin will be needed at the Clara 
Barton Camp, also a cabin for the 
laboratory staff at the Elliott P. 
Joslin Camp, as well as minor im- 
provements in the furnishings of 
the boys’ buildings. 

A recent letter was read from 
Miss Hsiung Ya-na, member of the 
staff at the rural center at Shwen 
Hwa Cheng, China. A number of 
samples of greeting-cards were 
shown, made by pupils of the cen- 
ter. These were of soft paper in 
Chinese red, with cut-out patterns 
beautifully done against both gold 
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and white backgrounds. It was 
decided to send for a quantity of 
these cards to be sold in aid of 
our Chinese project. 

The Rev. Horton Colbert, director 
of the Department of Education of 
The Universalist Church of Amer- 
ica, held a short conference with 
the Board. He set before us the 
plans of the U.C.A. for a depart- 
mentalized church, and urged the 
A.U.W. to streamline its organiza- 
tion into closer co-operation with 
the church’s total program. 

The promotion of the Social Ac- 
tion program was emphasized. Mrs. 
Evans, the national chairman, had 
recently attended a Unitarian-Uni- 
versalist conference, and suggest- 
ed that we consider their proposed 
topic, ‘tHealth,’’ as a theme for 
the coming year. 

Plans were discussed for both 
the business and inspirational ses- 
sions of the coming Biennial 
Assembly. Business recommenda- 
tions must be ready for printing on 
August 13, two months before the 
Convention meets. 

The personnel of 
Committee is as follows: Mrs. 
Arthur Webster, Salem, Massa- 
chusetts (Chairman); Mrs. Claude 
Combies, Norwich, Connecticut; 
Mrs. William E. Gardner, Bangor, 
Maine; Mrs. Donald K. Evans, 
Akron, Ohio; Mrs. James Russell, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 

A Bulletin supplement will be 
ptinted early in June, giving further 
information regarding the Biennial 
Convention. It is planned to mail 
out the September Bulletin as near 
the first of September as possible. 


the Business 


SIDEWALK SERMON 


Why do good intentions 

And mere knowledge fail 

Man is too self-centered 
And also too God-dependent 
Miracles won’t save society 


But unselfish effort might 
BREETER, TRY! 


Brainard F. Gibbons 
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EVERYCHILD 

Children’s Sunday, June 12, re- 
minds us that as individual Uni- 
versalists, as local churches and 
as a denomination, our responsi- 
bilities to childhood and youth are 
very great. More children are in 
our homes and churches than 
for many years. This in itself is a 
tremendous challenge. But beyond 
the threshold of home and church 
is the great company of children 
who, together with our own, make 
up the ‘‘world of childhood’’, the 
future of the race. What is our re- 
sponsibility to them? Frederick 
Peterson in the ‘‘North American 
Review’’ once put similar thoughts 
into verse which he called ‘‘Every- 
child.’’ A few of his lines, quoted 
below, might well be kept in mind 


as we observe Children’s Day. 
| 


Everychild looks at us in- 
quiringly 

From the streets, 

From the many windows, 

From institutions, 

From D. P. camps, 

From the squalid homes 

And from the homeless 
places. 

From the windows of the 
schools 

He looks at us inquiringly 

He, the Future of the Race. 


He looks at us and through 
us, 

And far away 

Into the distant future, 

And sometimes in his eyes 

There is hope and cheer, 

And sometimes suffering 
and sorrow, 

And sometimes reproach, 

And sometimes despair. 


We had best stop and look 
at Everychild, 

He is not alone for his mother, 

Not alone for his father, 

But belongs to every one of 


uS; 
He is the deepest concern 
of us all. 


What shall be done for Every: 
child? 
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GOOD SUMMER READING 
FOR JUNIOR HIGHS 


‘‘Tumbleweed Boy”? 
Hull, Friendship 
$1.00; cloth $1.75. 

The tumbleweed boy, Colly Harper, 
lives almost anywhere with his 
younger brother Jay, his little 
sister Pet, and his Mom and Dad. 
His family moves from place to 
place where they work in the fields 
trying to eartn enough money so 
that they can have half-way decent 
things. The book is written in an 
interesting and natural way so that 
you feel you have lived next door 
to them and Colly is telling you a- 


by Eleanor 
Press. Paper 


bout his life, just being a little 
tumbleweed. 
Like most books about *‘live”? 


people you want it to goon. The 
interesting friends that Colly makes 
are soon lost as his Mom takes out 
the suitcases and starts packing to 
go to the next camp. The story has 
much excitement and Colly’s life 
is changed by the train that went 


The photograph on this page is 
taken from a leaflet issued by the 
International Council of Religious 
Education. 


“first book review.) 


off the tracks. Read the book 
find out how all this happenec 
why Colly compares himself 
rolling tumbleweed. 


Karen Por 
(Karen, aged twelve, is actiy 
the First Universalist Chi 
Racine, Wisconsin. 


This is 


IN PRAISE OF MRS. IKE 


Preparing for the Spring Fri 
ship Program in Universalist cl 
schools, with its emphasis 
the Ilidamachi Kindergarten in Te 
meant the renewing of old fri 
ships with persons who have s¢ 
our church in Japan. The rest 
es to our request for a pers 
word about Mitsu Ike, who 
charge of the kindergarten tl 
were immediate and enthusia 
One from Bernice Kent Faw 
now living in Pointe au B 
Ontario, came just after the Sup 
tendents’ Bulletin had been 
pared, so we are glad to pri 
below. | 
MITSU IKE | 
Unusually small of stature, 
“‘grows’’ with acquaintance. 
trinsically neat as she isp 
she gives one the impressio 
just having been delivered fro 
cleaners, not a hair awry, f 
wrinkle or crease where’ 
shouldn’t be ome. She is as¢ 
in her manner as she is i 
attire. She is gifted with a 
sense of humor. She is metic 
and conscientious, actively r 
tive to modern trends. She 
mind of her own and is quit 
spoken when she feels she 
the right. 

She is a bom teacher, poss 
a deep understanding of chil 
is sympathetic and seems to 
boundlessenergy. With the mo 
she is one of them, their pro 
are sincerely hers. As she st 
neighborhood work in a barren 
rack in the wake of a disas 
earthquake, it is no small w 
she was recalled to ‘servic 
the neighborhood women in 
aftermath of another catastr 
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News of Churches and Church People 


kwonago, Wisconsin, Church Restored 


Universalist-Unitarian Church 
Mukwonago, Wisconsin, has 
ied house this Spring. That 
erally what has been going on 
ar church in this little com- 
y in southern Wisconsin. 
whole project began when 
1eirs of one of our deceased 
ers gave the church a size- 
‘financial gift designated for 
h_ repairs. That generous 
learedthe way of all obstacles 
up to now made any refurbish- 
npossible. 
church was built in 1879 and 
seventy years, the cedar 
les leaked badly. The results 
unfortunate for the paper on 
alls and ceiling, not to men- 
the plaster, began to loosen 
jiang in sheets. 
} church is of colonial design 
ibuilt with two floors and no 
gnent. The church proper is 
}e second floor, The entrance 
| looked like some giant jig 
puzzle with cracks in the 
ler crossing and recrossing 


/top to bottom. Here was an 
fsore and the first thing people 
as they entered the door. 

l first project was to put a 
t roof on the building. 


} 


The 
+ 1949 


axa 


green blend tru-lock asphalt shingles. 


improved the exterior appearance 
of the building greatly. 

With the roof done the committee 
for the interior began drawing up 
specifications and contacting paint- 
ing contractors. Work on the in- 
side began the first part of March 
and was to prove a major face lift- 
ing. Five layers of paper had to 
be removed before the new paper 
could be hung. According to in- 
formation found on the walls after 
the paper was off, the first paper 
had been hung in 1891 and none 
had ever been taken off. A goodly 
portion of the ceiling had to be re- 
plastered. Then began the work of 
putting everything back into shape 
again. While three painters were 
busy at this job, the minister be- 
gan redoing the windows. Up till 
now the windows were plain win- 
dow glass and the harsh daylight 
was not conducive to a worshipful 
atmosphere. With the help of a 
paint brush and a stipple brush the 
minister redid the windows so that 
now we have what appears to be 
frosted amber windows. 

The entrance hall walls were 
covered with Sanatex with a grained 
pattern and the cracks have disap- 


peared. 

Other projects of refurbishing in- 
cluding a new rail and curtain a- 
round the choir loft. Again the min- 


ister with a slight knowledge of 
woodworking and sewing went to 
work to keep the expenses down. 

A door was cut (by one of the 
church members) from the church 
into the club room in back of it to 
provide a retiring room for the min- 
ister. 

The Men’s Club in the mean- 
time was busy putting a new ceil- 
ing on the kitchen and upstairs 
club room, and building pedestals 
for use in the church. 

The young women’s club donned 
blue jeans and moved into the 
kitchen with paint brushes after the 
men were through and brought a 
reformation to that portion of the 
building. The same group plans 
to paint and paper the upstairs 
club room after the men complete 
their project there. 

The work was completed April 6 
and a Rededication service was 
held on Palm Sunday. 

The next project for the entire 
congregation will bean all-out drive 
to increase the membership of the 
church. 
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Three Books For 
Thinking Christians 
@ CHRISTIANITY 


and 

COMMUNISM 

“No man can deal with a con- 
troversial subject in a more objec- 
tive and realistic manner than John 
Bennett...With a calm detach- 
ment he shows the nature of Com- 
munism, the nature of Christianity, 
the similarities between them, and 
the basis of conflict...Every Chris- 
tian should be urged to read this 
book.” — Gerald Kennedy in The 
Christian Advocate. 

“A forthright analysis of the 
schism in civilization that is sun- 
dering mankind into two camps, 
by a well-informed observer who 
sees both sides of the Iron 
Curtain.”—New York Times. 

$1.50 
@ YOUTH ASKS 
ABOUT RELIGION 
JACK FINEGAN 

“A good book! The author 
answers questions raised by ma- 
ture, thinking youth today—ques- 
tions about the relationship of 
science and religion, the nature of 
God, the reality of Christ, the 
meaning of his death, the Bible 
and how it came to be, the major 
differences between Roman Cath- 
olicism and Protestantism and 
between Christianity and other 
religions, the significance of prayer 
and worship, immortality, etc. 
It is sound and wholesome in ap- 
proach. An adult working with 
young people should find the book 
helpful.”—Annie Ward Byrd in 


Contact. $2.00 


@ YOUNG CHRISTIANS 
AT WORK 


Otro Natu & Bert Davis 
. . Most young people must 
continue to find their places of 
service in our workaday world, and 
increasing numbers of them are 
discovering that every job can be 
a Christian opportunity. These 
are true stories of young men and 
women who are sincerely, seri- 
ously, and happily applying their 
Christian ideals to their daily 
lives. All of them are in contact 
with the public, and therefore 
many times daily have oppor- 
tunity to witness for their Master. 
At the end of each chapter are 
personal questions of value to 
those interested in the activities 
discussed. Long we have believed 
that our best opportunity to serve 
our Lord is in the daily rounds. 
This volume stresses that truth 
actually and beautifully.”—John 
L. Hill in Book Talk. $1.75 


At all bookstores 
ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


ee 
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CHILDREN’S SUNDAY, JUNE 12 
With the month of June close at 
hand, another educational op- 
portunity confronts church school 
leaders. For no longer is the serv- 
ice on Children’s Day regarded as 
a ‘‘performance,’’ an occasion for 
which suddenly special prepara- 
tion must be made. Nor is it, ex- 
cept in a very few churches, a 
time when children speak pieces 
for the enjoyment and sometimes 
even the amusement of their eld- 
ers. The church looks with dis- 


favor upon the exploitation of 
children by other agencies and 
institutions. Let it examine some 


of its own practices! 

In a helpful pamphlet on the sub- 
ject of observing special days, the 
author, Elizabeth F. Sands, says: 
‘‘Church-festival days should be 
high points of experience for every 
member of the church. They should 
however, be climaxes in a con- 
tinuously satisfying Christian ex- 
perience rather than periodic and 
unrelated enthusiasms without per- 
manent results in purpose, activity, 
or thought.” 

So it is that today Children’s 
Sunday in many churches becomes 
a fitting climax to a year of wor 
shiping, learning, discovering and 
creating on the part of the church 
school pupils. Parents are invited 
to the service, of course. But not 
to sit and wonder whether Ted or 
Sue are going to forget their pieces. 
Because what they do on that day 
now ispaft and parcel of the year’s 
total experience - something which 
has meaning and worth to them,Ted 
and Sue will share it with their 
elders in a natural, wholesome 
way. They are not ‘“‘putting on’’ 
something; they are reliving a few 
of the happy and satisfying times 
they have had together through the 
year. 

Some suggestions for this kind of 
a Children’s Sunday have been 
sent to church school superinten- 
dents. If further help is desired, 
write w the G.S.S.A. 


Personal 
The Rev. Charles A. Wyman 
preached in the Universalist-Uni- 


tarian church in Peabody, Massa- 
chusetts, Sunday, May 8. 


CHURCH FURNISHING 


Distinctive, hand-carved 
pulpits, altars, lecterns, bap- 
ey fonts, tables, seats — 
in authentic period designs. 

Beautiful altar sets and com- 
munion services. 

Stained glass memorial win- 
dows made to order. Hand- 
somely engrossed Books of 
Remembrance with repositor- 
ies, resolutions, rolls of honor. 
Send for our free catalog. 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES | 


16 _WT 16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTO PLACE, BOSTON, MA MASSACHUS 


W 
TUFTS COLLE( 


A Seat of Learning 


in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 


veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph. D., LL. D. Pre 


For information address: | 
Medford 55, Massachusett! 


Dean Academy and Junior Col 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beauti! 
old New England town. 

Homelike. atmosphere for 
and girls working together wna 
normal life conditions. 

Courses of study offered on 
High School and Junior Coll 
levels. 

Intensive review courses in pré 
aration for college entrance requi 
ments in the Academy. 

Junior College courses that m 
in Secretarial Science, Busin 
Commercial Art, Fashion Desi# 
Medical Assistant, Medical Se 
tarial, Home Economics, and Lib 
Arts. 


Send for catalog. Specify whi 
WILLIAM C. GARNER 


Headmaster and President 


Publishing House, 16 Beacon S 
Boston 8, Mass. 
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NGOWNS 


PULPIT- CHOIR 
CONFIRMATION 
BAPTISMAL 


EDUCATION FOR 
-IBERAL MINISTRY 


Theological School of 


CAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


IThorough Religious 
| Education Course 
leedom and Fellowship 


| Write for information 


| Dean J. M. Atwoop 
| Canton, N. Y. 


FTS COLLEGE 
School of Religion 


A Training Center 
for Liberal Ministers 
» and Church Workers 


* 


ve $1000 Fellowships avail- 
le to aid college graduates 
Training for the Ministry 
the Universalist Church 


For information address: 


IN M. RATCLIFF, DEAN 
_ Tufts College, 

| Medford 55, Mass. 
— 

, 1949 


MISS WINCHESTER ON 

FIELD TRIP 

Margaret Winchester returned to 
Boston on April 8 from a month’s 
field trip. During this time she 
met with ministers and church 
leaders in all the Universalist 
churches in North Carolina and 
Indiana. In addition to much per- 
sonal counseling, there were meet- 
ings of ‘Religious Education Com- 
mittees, both state and local, of 
church school teachers and parents. 
Over the weekend of March 26, 
Miss Winchester participated in a 
Religious Education Institute held 
at St. John’s Universalist Church 
in Muncie. This was a state-wide 
meeting, sponsored by the state 
Church School Association under 
the leadership of Dan A. Williams, 
president. The following week 
was devoted to visits to each of 
the Indiana churches, for further 
meetings and conferences. On the 
return trip three days were spent 
in Eldorado, Ohio, for work with 
church leaders there, - then a day 
in Springfield, Vermont, and one 
in Alstead, New Hampshire. 
rAMPHLETS FOR PARENTS 

The first two mentioned below 
you may want to make available 
to parents on Children’s Sunday. 
The next two you will want to tell 
them about. 


‘‘The Development of Spiritual 
Concepts in Children’’ 
by Elizabeth M. Manwell 


“Spiritual Values through Fam- 

ily Living”’ 
by Evelyn M. Duvall 
These two, printed by the Divis- 
ion of Education, American Uni- 
tarian Association, are available 
for 3¢ apiece. Order from G.S.S.A. 


‘Comics, Radio, Movies - And 
Children’’ 
by Josette Frank 


**How to Tell Your Child About 


tB) 
Sis by James L. Hymes, Jr. 
These two are Public’ Affairs 
pamphlets and sell for 20¢ apiece. 
Order from Universalist Publishing 
House. 


Buy Your Books, From Bibles 
To Best Sellers, From The Uni- 
versalist Puolishing House, 16 
Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


LOCAL and DISTANT 


GREATER BOSTON 
SINCE 1832 


PURE MAPLE PRODUCTS 


Syrup (gallon) $5.00 


$ 1.00 


Sugar or cream (pound) 


F.O.B. Hickory Grove Farms, 
. Jefferson, New York. 


PASTORAL CHANGES 

The Rev. Albert Harkins of North 
Attleboro, Massachusetts, has ac- 
cepted a call to become pastor of 
the Elgin, Illinois, church at the 
summer. 


Mr. Mervin C. Helfrich of Smith- 
ton, Pennsylvania, has accepted a 
call to Towanda, Pennsylvania, 
effective June 1. 


MAINE UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 
Notice is hereby given that the 
Committee of Fellowship of the 
Maine Universalist Convention will 
convene at Augusta on 17th day, 
June, 1949, at 1:00 o’clock, p.m., 
for the examination of Mr. Earle 
W. Dolphin ‘tas to his fitness in 
purpose, character and abilities for 
the ministry of the Universalist 
church.”” 
Douglas H. Robbins, Secretary 

May 12, 1949 
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Obituaries 


MERTON LEE ALDRIDGE 


The Rev. Merton L. Aldridge, 
aged fifty-six, died at his home in 
Woodstock, Illinois on January 3, 
1949. His health failed after Easter 
of 1948. During the summer, he 
underwent surgery at Hines Veteran’s 
Hospital at Hines, Illinois but this 
was of no avail in his case. Fu- 
neral services were conducted by 
Dr. Parker of Oak Park, Illinois in 
Woodstock Congregational-Univer- 
salist Church on January 5. Inter- 
ment was at Woodstock. 

Merton Lee Aldridge was born 
April 2, 1892, in Harriman, Ten- 
nessee where he spent his boy- 
hood. After high school, he en- 
tered Lombard College in Gales- 
burg, Illinois to attend Ryder 
Divinity School under the direc- 
tion of that beloved Universalist, 
Dr. Lewis Beals Fisher. When 
Ryder was moved to Chicago, he 
went there to complete his studies. 

His first pastorate was at Mark- 
esan, Wisconsin, 1914. On Novem- 
ber 3, 1915, he was ordained in the 
Universalist Church at Wausau, 
Wisconsin. His close friend, the 
Rev. A. W. Altenbern, now pastor 
of the Universalist church at Hard- 
wick, Massachusetts, was ordained 
at the same time. 

When World War I began in 1917, 
Merton Aldridge left his church 
and enlisted in the Infantry of the 
U. S. Army. Sent overseas with 
the first division, he saw action im- 
mediately. He received the Silver 
Star for bravery in action. He was 
both gassed and wounded, Arriv- 
ing in New York on Armistice Day, 
he spent some time in government 
hospitals. Gas had affected his 
voice so he was unable to talk 
much at a time from the pulpit so 
he engaged in business in Sioux 
City, Iowa. By June of 1922, this 
condition had improved and he tre- 
turned to his church at Markesan, 
Wisconsin, 

In June 1925, he accepted the 
joint call of the Mukwonago and 
Stoughton churches, a satisfactory 
atrangement which lasted for thir- 
teen and one-half years to Decem- 
ber 1938. Merton Aldridge then 
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— widow 


accepted a call to the Federated 
Congregational-Universalist Church 
of Woodstock, Illinois where he re- 
mained until his death. 

He was matried to Irma Knight of 
Markesan in 1919. They had one 
son,John,a bright, lovely child, who 
died in Stoughton at the age of six. 
Besides Mrs. Aldridge, several 
brothers and sisters survive him. 

Universalism has in Merton L. 
Aldridge’s service in the church 
an inspiration, and a record to be 
forever cherished. He had but 
four parishes during his thirty-five 
years of service, but his influence 
extended far beyond the individual 
churches concerned. He was civic 
minded; his participation in the 
American Legion, Rotary ‘Club, 
men’s groups, and other organiza- 
tions gained him sincere respect. 


The people in his congregations 
always regarded him as one of 
their own no matter where he was 
located. Mr. Aldridge always kept 
a deep personal interest in them 
all. He answered every call from 
them, no matter what the cost or 
inconvenience to himself. The 
Stoughton Church gave him a life 
time call. He was loved and 
honored in each community by all 
who knew him. Not only do his 
people in Markesan, Mukwonago, 
Stoughton, and Woodstock honor 
his memory, but there are besides 
the many who recognized his 
sincerity. They all know the world 
is better because he lived in it. 


EDWIN SAMUEL HUBBARD 


Edwin Samuel Hubbard aged eighty- 

seven died at his home in Terra 
Ceia, Florida, February 10, 1949. 
Mr. Hubbard, a lifelong Univer- 
salist, was born in Middletown, 
Connecticut. He went to Tetra 
Ceia in 1888 and was for many 
years a leader in the growth of 
the community both as churchman 
and citizen. He was a friend and 
long time helper of the late Dr. 
Quillen H. Shinn. At the time of 
his death Mr. Hubbard was a mem- 
ber of the National Memorial Uni- 
versalist Church of Washington, 
DEES 
Mr. Hubbard is survived by his 
and three children. 


The Bethany Union For Young W 


256 Newbury St., Boston, Ma 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTIC 


Offers the advantage of a c& 
fortable home to young women 
moderate means, both business 
men and students. The Union 
within easy access of all parts 
Boston. 


Attractive rates for room and boa 
including light and heat. 


For further information write to 


MRS. PEARL S. DUMAS 


Superintendent 
256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mas 


ALICE C. LANE, President 
FRANK A. DEWICK, Treasure: 


DOOLITTLE HOME — 
for the Aged 


Foxboro, Massachusetts, 


Additional income is nee 
for current expenses. Ann 
dues, two dollars. Gifts gr 
fully received. 

Additional funds are nee 
for maintenance. Remember | 
Home in your will. 


A UNIVERSALIST HOM] 
FOR UNIVERSALIST PERS§ 


THE 
St. Lawrence Universi 


Canton,, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 
Devoted in peace as in 
to the preparation of youl 
men and women for positio 
of leadership and responsil} 
ity in government, busine 
and the professions, wi! 
especial 
veterans. 


consideration 


EUGENE GARRETT BEWkRil 
President 
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,AL FELLOWSHIP 

TTEE 

atred in the action of the 
Fellowship Committee in 
g to Richard O. Burns the 
to administer the Christian 
aces. 

ed a letter of dismissal and 
wendation to Rev. David 
Rose. 

her A. Richardson, Secretary 


tAL SUNDAY SCHOOL 
IATION 

twenty-ninth convention of 
neral Sunday School Associa- 
| the Universalist Church will 
J in connection with the Uni- 
jst General Assembly in 
ster, New York, October 14 
. At 2 p.m. Saturday, October 
ere will be a special order of 
‘ss when action will be taken 
recommendation to dissolve 
issociation and transfer its 
sibilities .and functions to 
ipartment of Education. 

Hope Hilton, Secretary 


‘TTEE ON OFFICIAL 

RTS 

‘chairman of the Committee 
icial Reports, Dr. Donald K. 
| 71 North Highland Avenue, 
| Ohio, earnestly urges all 
juals, local churches, state 
jtions and other organiza- 
waving recommendations which 
‘wish to present to the Gen- 
issembly of The Universalist 
| of America, to send them 
m at the earliest possible 
"t for consideration by the 
tee. 

} expected that a preliminary 
| of this committee will be 
{ prior to the General Assem- 
t sufficient material is avail- 


) Rev. Stanley C. Stall has 
treceived into the fellowship 
| New York State Convention 
bversalists having been trans- 
i by the North Carolina Uni- 
list Convention. The date of 
lall’s acceptance is April 7, 


tDonald W. Lawson, Secretary 


OHIO CONVENTION 
The one hundred and twenty-fourth 
annual convention of the Univer- 
salist Church of Ohio will be held 
at Norwalk, Ohio, June 16, 17, 18, 
19, 1949, to elect officers and con- 
duct such business as may properly 
come before it. 
Donald K. Evans, Secretary 


GREATER BOSTON UNION 
SERVICES 

The Charles Street Universalist 
Meeting House will be open for Sun- 
day moming services during the 
entire summer. Supply ministers 
will include Flint M. Bissell, 
William Wallace Rose, Robert Cum- 
mins, Albert F. Ziegler, Horton 
Colbert, Kenneth Patton and Clin- 
ton Lee Scott. Services will be 
at 10:45. The congregations and 
ministers of the churches of Greater 
Boston are invited to join in, and 
to give publicity to this project. 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 
At its meeting on April 25, 1949, 
the Committee voted to renew for 
one year the license to preach of 
John Cummins; to renew for three 
years the lay license of Richard 
K. Eaton; to grant a license for 
one year as an ordained minister 
to Robert L. Jacobs; to authorize 
the ordination of Raymond C. Hop- 
kins, fellowship to be conferred 
by Dr. Clinton Lee Scott on May 
24, 1949; to authorize the ordina- 
tion of Frederick L. Harrison, fel- 
lowship to be conferred by Dr. 
Clinton Lee Scott on May 8, 1949. 
Albert F. Ziegler, Secretary 


PERSONAL 


Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone preached 
at the morning service in the White 
Memorial Church, Concord, New 
Hampshire, May 8. 


FIVE POLIO PRECAUTIONS 


ARE LISTED 


Warning that the 1949 polio sea- 
son is “just around the corner,” the 
National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis today issued a list of pre- 
cautionary measures to be observed 
by those in charge of children 
during the epidemic danger period 
which usually runs 
from May through 
October, reaching its 
peak during the hot, 
mid-summer months. 
The five easy-to-fol- 


FIGHT 


INFANTILE 


PARALYSIS 


low health rules for 
children are: 
1. Avoid crowds and 


places where close 
contact with other persons is likely. 

2. Avoid over-fatigue caused by 
too active play or exercise, or ir- 
regular hours. 

3. Avoid swimming in polluted 
water. Use only beaches or public 
pools declared safe by local health 
authorities. 

4. Avoid sudden chilling. Remove 
wet shoes and clothing at once and 
keep extra blankets and heavier 
clothing handy for sudden weather 
changes. 

5.‘Observe the golden rule of 
personal cleanliness. 


Keep food | 


FOR PARENTS 


tightly covered and safe from flies 
or other insects. Garbage should be 
tightly covered and, if other dis- 
posal facilities are lacking, it 
should be buried or burned. 

The National Foundation also 
listed the following symptoms of 
infantile paralysis: headache, nau- 
sea or upset stomach, muscle sore- 
ness or stiffness, and unexplained 
fever. Should polio strike in your 
family, call a doctor immediately. 
Early diagnosis and prompt treat- 
ment by qualified medical personnel 
often prevent serious crippling, the 
National Foundation pointed out. 

The organization emphasized 
that fear and anxiety should be 
held to a minimum. A calm, confi- 
dent attitude is conducive to health 
and recovery. Parents, it said, 
should remember that of all those 
stricken, 50 per cent or more re- 
cover completely, while another 25 
per cent are left with only slight 
after effects. 

If polio is actually diagnosed, 
contact the chapter of the Nation- 
al Foundation for Infantile Paraly- 
sis serving your community. The 
chapter will pay that part of the 
cost of care and treatment which 
patient or family cannot meet. 
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(Section 520, P.L. anc 


Rev. carl Seaburg Aug. 50 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Universalist Publishing House Book Room and the Service 
Department are moving to Room 710, 108 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Boston 15, Massachusetts, from 16 Beacon Street, Boston. 

Miss Dora J. Brown will be pleased to hear from you and to greet 
you at the new location after June 15. 

This change will assist us in filling your orders more promptly. 


Come up and visit our ‘‘Browsing Nook’’ when in Boston. A full 


book display will be maintained there. 


HOW TO GET THERE? Take subway car from Park Street subway 
to Massachusetts station which is directly under 108 Massachusetts 


Avenue. 


a 
SPECIAL NOTICE: All departments of the Universalist Publish- 
ing House will be closed for vacations the first two weeks in July. 

( The Service Department, The Christian Leader office and the Mur- 


ray Press Division). 


Charles A. Wyman, Manager 
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